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teamship tickets, hotel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises and tours planned 
and booked to any part of the world by 
the American Express Travel Service 


‘Oh, how good that 
hat- bene looked 
on foreign soil 


~almost like a 
sight of the flag’ 


“EVER since returning from our trip... 
I have been meaning to write and tell 
you how much we did enjoy every mo- 
ment of it, and thank you for all you did 
to make it sucha success. I can’t tell you 
how much the American Express meant 
to us all the way round, whether it was 
at the offices or at the docks or stations. 
We had such delightful treatment every 
place”... This is the exact wording of a tribute 
to American Express Service from two women 
patrons. 


Traveling unescorted Around the 
World, these gratified women travelers 
tell of their appreciation of the Helpful 
Hand of American Express Service. 


Wherever tourists gather, the smart, 
uniformed representatives of the American 
Express—who typify the Helpful Hand 
—are always ready to make journeys 
happier and safer. Each man is a Service 
Station specially maintained by the 
American Express to give personal assist- 
ance to all patrons and particularly those 
who carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 


This valuable service abroad is ex- 
tended to your depositors to the fullest 
degree when 


they carry 
cle le cory 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


nywhe ve 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1931 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks , ‘ ‘ $ 152,553,812.97 
United States Government Securities ‘ ‘ 143,225,455.15 
Other Bonds and Securities : . ’ , 75,435,159.18 
Loans: Demand ; , .  $190,354,234.30 

Time ; ‘ 346,031,343.71 536,385,578.01 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ; ‘ ‘ 4,200,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit , 23,779,172.81 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances . .  24,914,090.27 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold 29,882,344.20 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected ; ; : 3,088,155.72 


Bank Building ‘ ‘ e ‘ ‘ ‘ 15,000,000.00 


$1,008,463,768.31 
LIABILITIES 


Capital , ‘ ‘ . -  $ 75,000,000.00 
Surplus ‘ ‘ ‘ , , ‘ 65,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits P ‘ ‘ 4,811,240.89 
Reserve for Dividend Payable an 1 . ‘ 3,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest ‘ . ‘ / 6,651,043.77 
Deposits: Demand . . . — $539,039,878.72 

Time : . . 234,397,646.00 773,437,524.72 
Liability under Letters of Credit . ‘ ‘ ; 24,483,102.13 
Liability under Acceptances . ‘ ; .  25,273,270.01 
Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold , ‘ ‘ 29,882,344.20 
Discount Collected but Not Earned ‘ : ‘ 925,242.59 


$1,008,463,768.31 


cS 


The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company, held in trust for the stockholders of the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, is not included in the above figures 
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Special Service To All 
BLUE Book Subscribers 


We are constantly in contact 
with all manufacturers of bank 
equipment and supplies. Any 
BrvE Boox subscriber who is 
confronted with a purchasing 
problem is invited to relay it to 
us. We probably can answer 
helpfully by return mail. 





Chase 2 


Bn me 
Sensis 


RAND MENALLY 
RY 


BANKERS DIRECTO 





Do You Buy 
Or Are You Sold 


UY and you have the bank equipment and supply 

dealers of a nation at your service. Be sold and 
you restrict yourself to the few salesmen who happen 
to drop in at an opportune time. 


Buy. Make your own purchasing 
opportunities. Secure goods that fit 
your bank at prices that fit your 
appropriation. 

Manage your buying. Don’t allow 
your buying to manage you. 

When your bank needs something, 
turn to the Classified Purchasing 
Section of your BLUE BOOK. There 
you will find a list of everything a 
bank ever buys, together with a list 
of those who manufacture them. 

If you are running low on filing 
boxes, on page 13 of the Classified 
Purchasing Section of your BLUE 
BOOK are listed 21 firms who make 
them. Should the officers or directors 
want a burglar alarm, 14 firms listed 
in your BLUE BOOK will gladly send 
you information, installation systems 
and cost estimates. 

You need more check book fillers 
and covers. There are 49 reliable 
check printers, and 44 check book 
manufacturers listed in the Classified 
Purchasing Section. 

Whatever kind of envelopes you 
need — banking by mail, coin, coupon, 
coupon window, currency, expand- 
ing, filing, lock, mailing, open end, 


pay roll, registered mail, window— 
there are 41 envelope manufacturers 
(from 4 to 26 under each specific 
heading) listed in your BLUE BOOK. 

The New Business Manager wants 
prices and samples of home budget 
and baby books, so you turn to your 
BLUE BOOK and find the names of 
seven manufacturers. 

Someone in the bank needs a sig- 
naling system for his files. The vault 
custodian reports too many unrented 
deposit boxes and you are asked to 
locate the manufacturer of an attrac- 
tive sticker which will rent them. An 
officer reads about a bank which had 
good results from an electric sign, 
decides to present the matter to the 
Board and asks for prices and styles 
suitable for your bank. 

Always turn to the Classified Pur- 
chasing Section of your BLUE Book. 

The Classified Purchasing Section 
is only a small part of the information 
the BLUE BOOK contains that is of 
interest to you. But it is a big reason 
why you should keep a copy at your 
elbow. If you have no copy of your 
own—if your copy is not up-to-date 
—send fora new BLUE BOOK foday. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 1932 


A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of December 31, 1931 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Office and with Federal Reserve 

Bank $72,261,278.05 

60,358,468.95 
United States Government Securities... 56,530,132.90 
State and Municipal Securities 15,239,141.01 
Acceptances of Other Banks 14,324,597.87 
Collateral Demand Loans to Banks and 

Brokers $245,255,062.40 
Loans, Discounts and Investments.. . 314,651,883.56 
Banking Houses 14,804,630.26 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 25,346,245.11 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 3,228,050.31 

Total $603,285,871.64 
LIABILITIES 
$44,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 33,419,183.72 $77,919,183.72 
Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, 

Unearned Discount, and Contingencies 11,449,517.70 
Acceptances Executed for Customers 26,397 597.85 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 1,757,073.20 
Agreements to Repurchase United States Government 

Securities 2,065,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 6,708,087.15 
Deposits 476,989,412.02 

Total $603,285,871.64 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company and The First National Old 
Colony Corporation, both of which are beneficially owned by the stock- 
holders of The First National Bank of Boston, are not included in the 
above statement. 
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CENTRAL REPUBLIC BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1931 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks....... seeeeesesS 38,582,438.20 


United States Government Securities......+ 
State, County and Municipal Securities... 
Other Bonds and Securities....-+sscccees 
Loans and Discounts ........+ccccccccses 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock. occcccccceses 
Real Estate Owned....ccccccccccccccccs 
Accrued Interest...sscsccccccccccccecs 
Other Resources... cccsccccccsccccccce 


Customers’ ‘Liability, Account Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit Outstanding....... 


Acceptances of Other Banks...........-. 


18,219,197.16 
6,716,154.72 
21,525,517.62 
106,148,149.15 
720,000.00 
4,193,752.87 
860,087.84 
3,354,557.94 


7,502,523.85 
2,558,098.77 


Total.....scesscecsceceeeses+$210,380,471.12 


nr 
LIABILITIES 


DUA cicsciiniaiiniccimm aa 


RS Tr ee RTE 
Undivided Prolts...0ssccccccscveccceses 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest, etc........00 
Reserved for Dividend Payable Jan. 2nd ... 
Cher Lihat. 0005 cccccccscccecese 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit under 
SMES cbichceexoessesunexie 


Acceptances of Other Banks Sold......... 


10,000,000.00 
4,015,077.00 
1,833,980.95 
420,000.00 
541,335.98 


7,508,393.85 
2,558,098.77 


EEE 
Wills snccnssecscescscvencesceeee eens 
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The foregoing statement does not include assets of the investment affil- 
iate, Central Republic Company, whose capital stock is trusteed for the 
benefit of the stockholders of Central Republic Bank and Trust Company. 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES G. DAWES 
Honorary Chairmen of the Boerd 


DARRELL S. BOYD 
Fisher, Boyden, Bell, Boyd & Marshall 


JOSEPH H. BRIGGS 
Vice President, H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


GEORGE T. BUCKINGHAM 
Defrees, Buckingham, Jones & Hoffman 


DANIEL H. BURNHAM 
Burnham Brothers, Inc. 


GEORGE R. CARR 
Vice President, Dearborn Chemical Co. 


CHARLES S. CASTLE 
Benker, Retired 


HARLEY L. CLARKE 


President, Utilities Power end Light Corp. 


PHILIP R. CLARKE 


President 


HENRY M. DAWES 
President, Pure Oil Co. 


RUFUS C. DAWES 


President, Metropoliten Ge: 8 ElectrieCo. 


WILLIAM R. DAWES 


Vice President 


GEORGE W. DIXON 


President, Arthur Dixon Transfer Co. 


GEORGE B. DRYDEN 


President, Dryden Rubber Co. 


GEORGE A. EDDY 


President, Goss Printing Press Co. 


GEORGE F. GETZ 
Chairman of the Board, Globe Coal Co. 


JOHN GOODRIDGE 


Vice President, Willing Investment Trust 


JAMES E. GORMAN 
President, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
y. Co. 


M. E. GREENEBAUM 
Banker, Retired 


SAMUEL M. HASTINGS 
Chairman Finance Committee, Dayton 
Scale Company Division, International 
Businesi Machine Corp. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY 


President, Hanover Fire insurance Co. 


JAMES M. HOPKINS 
Chairman of the Board, Camel Co. 


HARRY B. HURD 
Pom & Hurd 


EDWARD N. HURLEY 
Cheirman Executive Committee, Electric 
Household Utilities Corp. 


W. J. JACKSON 
President, Retired, Chicago & Eastern 
Mlinois Railwey Co. 


JAMES S. KEMPER 
president, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


F. J. LEWIS 
Gaue of the Board, F. J. Lewis Mig, 


JOHN A. LYNCH 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


JOHN A. McCORMICK 
Vice President 


C. M. MODERWELL 
Chicego, Wilmington & Franklin Cost Ca, 


ROBERT H. MORSE 
President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


JOHN W. O'LEARY 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


JOSEPH E. OTIS 
Chairman of the Board 


JOSEPH E. OTIS, JR. 


Vice President & General Manager, The 
Alemite Mig. Corp. 


H. E. OTTE 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


BURTON F. PEEK 
Vice President, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 


CONRAD H. POPPENHUSEN 


Poppenhusen, Johnston, Thompson & Cole 


T. W. ROBINSON 


Vice President, Illinois Steel Co. 


RAYMOND W. STEVENS 
President, Illinois Life Insurance Company 


CHARLES R. STREET 
Vice President, Great Awerican Insute 
ance Co. 


LOUIS F. SWIFT 
Director, Swift & Co. 


LUCIUS TETER 
Chairmen of the Board, Baird & Warner, Inc. 


EUGENE V.R. THAYER * 


RAWLEIGH WARNER 
vice President end Treasurer, Pure Oil 


HARRY P. WEBER 


Vice President end General Counsel, 
Chicago City Railways 


A. G. WELLS 
Le neky een tome 


JOHN E. WILDER 
President, Wilder & Co. 


WALTER H. WILSON 
Banker, Retired 


ROBERT E. WOOD 
« President, Sears, Roebuck end Co, 


MARK W. WOODS 
President, Woods Bros. ‘Corp., Lincoln, 
Nebreske 
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Take This Issue 
As A Tonic 


To help you benefit from lessons 
other bankers have learned is the 
purpose of THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 
This issue is typical as an illustra- 
tion of what the editor does. He re- 
views past experiences and antici- 
pates future ones. 

In order to help you with future 
situations, you are provided with the 
results of those experiences of the 
past that are likely to be helpful. 

Keep in mind, as you go through 
this number that it is designed as a 
tonic—a tonie to inspire you to more 
aggressive action in 1932, not for- 
getting fundamentals. The editorial 
may not fit you perfectly, but it 
ought, at least, to serve as a tonic 
that will result in aggressive execu- 
tive control of funds. 


Where To Find It 


When you read ‘‘What Actually 
Happened To Banking In 1931’’ 
you will be provided with informa- 
tion that will enable you to give 
courage to your depositors and the 
industries of your town. 

‘‘A Plan For Better Bank Devel- 
opment’’ will give you the right in- 
spiration for developing a_ public 
relations policy for the future. 

Investment control as discussed by 
Dr. Ralph E. Badger, makes this 
executive control easy by providing 
eight specifie steps. 

If you found the real inspiration 
that was there for you in the editor- 
ial, then you will find some def- 
inite information to guide you in 
action in the article ‘‘More Money 
For Farm Loans.”’ 

Inspiration on what to do about 
collateral that you may have neg- 
lected comes to you in the article on 
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The Nation Needs Its Bankers! 


Eight Investment Control Steps 
More Money For Farm Loans» 
Good Collateral Is Neglected 
A Trust Used By Washington . 
To Strengthen Weak Loans» . 


Lessons From Six Credit Cases 


After Depression—Prosperity . 
An Audit Prevented Disaster . 
Savings Are Easy To Increase 


How To Advance In Banking— 
9. Through Caution And Accuracy 


Who’s Who In Banking News 
The Banker’s Calendar 
Current Banking Changes . 
Overs and Shorts 


H. B. Crow- - - President 
F. L. M°Natty - Vice President 


270 Mapison AVENUE 
New York City 


page 83 out of the experience of 
bankers in all states. 
A definite plan for strengthening 


weak loans secured by real estate 
helps you to straighten out another 
situation that may be a problem. 
‘‘Lessons From 6 Credit Cases’’ 
gives you an opportunity to see what 
happens to the loan officers of banks. 
The controlling of bank costs by 
auditing income is B. E. Young’s 
contribution to this issue, and adds 


A FOUR- 


What Really Happened To Banking In 1931 


Prospects Good For Paint As A aw e Indotey 


How To Control Bank Costs—9. By Auditing Incomex 
Daring Management Changes Needed To Meet Present Conditions 


Seven Kaye To Better Bank De ehiquaentte 


Copyright 1932, by Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ESTABLISHED 1883— Entered as second class matter 
April 4, 1917 at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. G. Prather Knapp, Editorial 
and Business Director; John Y. Beaty, Editor; Richard 
F. Durham, Managing Editor; Phillip J. Syms, East- 50¢ 
ern Advertising Manager; J. A. Frost, Western Adver- 
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one more of the many definite helps 
to positive executive control. 

1932 must be a year of daring. It 
is a year for believers. H. N. Peters 
suggests ‘‘Daring Management 
Changes’’ and points out six ele- 
ments of changed conditions that 
must be met. 

Read this issue with extreme care; 
with an idea that you will make your 
bank far better in 1932 than it has 
ever been before. 
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WHY THE FIRST WISCONSIN 


The dependableness of the First Wis- 
consin has been demonstrated in every 
kind of economic weather ... through 
booms and declines, upturns and 


downswings for more than 78 years. 


This solid dependableness reflects 
well-informed management, ample re- 
sources, complete facilities for efficient 
service. It is one Of the basic reasons 
why more than two-thirds of all the 
banks in Wisconsin are First Wisconsin 


correspondents. 


It is one of the reasons why banks everywhere 


is 





regard this bank as an essential point of contact 


with the great Wisconsin area. 





FIRST IN WISCONSIN 
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FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


OF MILWAUKEE 


Unit of Wisconsin Bankshares Group—Combined Resources over $300,000,000 
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Here is more proof that beauty in 
architecture has commercial value 


»~ »« « «+ before 


e+ © + after 


: ° After — The Webb C. Ball Company 
VW HEN the Webb C. Ball Company, Silversmiths  fyituing, Cleveland, Ohio, remodelled 
‘ : 1931. Walker & Weeks, Architects, The 
and Jewelers, improved the appearance of their {Walker fo camsactgp ne 
premises on Euclid Avenue, they received a threefold = ‘airs. All marble above second story 
aie F i é window sills — Pink Georgia Marble, 

return on their investment, the satisfaction of having a _ fine axed finish. 
beautiful marble building, and a fine retail establish- 
ment for conducting their own business, and higher GEORGIA 


rent returns from the upper floors. 
THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY © Tate + Georcia MARBLE 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 
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The Nation Needs Its Bankers 


N GOOD times, the able banker is necessary. 
In bad times he is essential. In these times 
he is indispensable. 


Every community needs courageous local 
bankers. The world needs constructive inter- 
national bankers. 


Locally, business needs to be urged into 
activity by the wise use of credit where the 
borrower can start activities at a profit. Even 
though it is a new idea, the officer who is a 
real banker will offer credit to his best-managed 
concerns. He will advise optimism and aggres- 
siveness for those men who know how to use it. 


Banks have been criticized for neglecting 
local business. The excuse that other invest- 
ments are safer hardly holds water now. 
Local loans to manufacturers, merchants, deal- 
ers, and farmers have proved the most secure 
earning assets of the bank in many cases. 


Good Loans Must Be Sought 


The trouble has been that bankers (thinking 
they were protecting themselves against unsafe 
loans) have not gone after good loans. They 
have waited for loans to come to them. 


Isn’t it far better to invite profitable bor- 
rowers to use the bank than to invite everyone 
to make deposits of any size? 


Haven’t too many of us been following false 
gods? Haven’t we been looking for bigger 
yields instead of better loans? 


We need bankers—men who have the in- 
stinct necessary to put available credit to use 
where it can be controlled and where profits 
have a real measure of protection. 


Too many industries have financed by other 
means than bank credit in the past few years. 

An industry may seem to thrive with this 
type of financing in easy times, but we all know 
that it is unwise to inflate capital assets too far. 
72 


Commercial banking instincts need to be 
given full play. Metropolitan bankers must 
finance national distribution on a new scale. 


Stocks Advance On Aggressive Action 


Aggressive banking is at a premium. Bank 
stocks are bid up whenever the public discovers 
it. Static banking (or industry) characterized 
by a hoarding policy or other signs of passive 
waiting is penalized, not only by reduced earn- 
ings, but by the dangerous loss of public 
confidence at the very time it is most needed. 


Aggressive management in any field main- 
tains confidence and draws both customers and 
backers because action foretells profits more 
than inaction does. 


There are literally tons of money waiting to 
be placed in the hands of the careful banker, 
when he is ready to place them in the hands 
of aggressive industrial management. 


It is our waiting, our extreme caution, our 
hoarding of credit, that makes others wait and 
hoard their money. 


The new funds available through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
funds that may soon be offered for home 
building need to be used to be effective. 
Certainly the aggressive banker will see to it 
that these funds are used to start business in 
his community. 


Bring credit out of hiding and the currency 
will come out of the safe deposit boxes. The 
banker who is afraid makes everyone who 
knows him afraid. 


There are a lot of good risks you have not 
underwritten. Seek them out. Let the com- 
munity know that you are backing the winners. 
Don’t let your customers think you are afraid 
to make loans that are known to be good. 


This nation needs its bankers! 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY FEBRUARY 1932 
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HETHER the farmers in your commu- 

nity make money is a matter of concern 
to you. Prosperous farmers mean a more 
prosperous community. But profits can’t be 
guessed at. Your books tell you about your 
bank. How do you know whether your farmer 
customers are making profits? 

You can’t ask your farmer clients to employ 
beokkeepers but you can ask them to keep 
simple records. A milk scale, a record sheet 
and a pencil—these banker tools are being 
put on thousands of farms by PURINA MILLS* 
so that farmers can know what it costs to 
produce milk, meat and eggs. These tools are 
telling the story all industry is discovering. 
Overhead can be cut—waste eliminated— 
production costs can be lowered. 

Just because a farmer has a surplus of low 
price grains doesn’t justify their waste. 


* Milk scales are sold at cost. Record sheets are free. More than 
9,000 milk scales have been bought this year. 
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Putting Banker Tools 
: on the farm . 


Proper protein supplements added to home 
grains and marketed through livestock make 
these grains sell for a higher market price 
and add substantially to farm income. In- 
vesting money in proper supplements is like 
investing money in stocks and bonds. It isn’t 
the cost that counts—it’s the dividend. The 
test of any supplemental feed is its perform- 
ance. What will it do? How much money 
for the feeder after all the bills are paid? The 
scales and record sheets will quickly tell. 
PURINA MILLS encourage the use of these 
banker tools because they are the very best 
salesmen of Purina Chows, the scientifically 
balanced supplements for home grains. We 
feel bankers, too, can help increase farm 
income by urging record keeping—and the 
buying of feed for results. PURINA MILLS, 944 
Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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POLICY of strict adherence to 
sound banking principles has 
brought to this bank correspondents 
from every part of the country. They 
find here adequate facilities and 
competent counsel. 


The bank needing a Chicago corre- 
spondent will find an association that 
should prove pleasant and profitable. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


ESTABLISHED 1863 — CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
every community unit ha? a right to at least one of them 
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What Actually Happened 
To Banking In 1931 — 


Figures here available for the first time indicate the basic 4 
strength of our system and the kind of managements it ( 


produces. How 20,000 banks triumphed over economic odds. 


| CAN hardly be called anything 

but a triumph when you realize 
that the banks of America had al- 
most insurmountable difficulties to 
work against in 1931. 

It was not enough that we should 
have had to suffer from the greatest 
stock market crash in history. We 
have also had to deal with the great- 
est world depression on record. 

True, more banks closed than in 
any other year, but still we have a 
bank for every 6,173 people. That 
is more banks per 1,000 population 
than we had in 1890 when we had 
one bank for every 9,808 people. 

It seems quite possible that one 
bank for every 10,000 people is 
enough to give adequate banking 
service today, particularly since 
banks are now equipped to handle 
more business than in 1890. 


Banks Handle More Depositors 


We have better roads, which have 
already taken thousands of people 
away from their smaller local com- 
munities to the larger centers for 
trading and banking. 

We have larger banks and better 
transportation in the cities where 
one bank ean care for more than 
100,000 depositors. 

If our banking system had not 
been well organized, it could not 
have so nobly withstood the failure 
in 1931 of the largest number of 
businesses in any year—28,275. 


How Banking Came 
Through 1931 


1. With approximately 
20,000 banks still serving 
their communities. 


2. With a bank for every 
6,173 people; whereas there 
were 9,808 people for every 
bank in 1890. 

3. With only about 2% of 
bank resources tied up in 
closings. 


4. With recovery for 
depositors of approximately 
$1,326,000,000 as compared 
to about $37,650,000 recov- 
ery for creditors of bankrupt 
business houses. 


5. With more banks 
reopened than in 1930. 


6. With more new banks 
organized than in 1930. 


In addition to this, there was the 
unprecedented sharp decline in real 
estate values, which injected itself 
into the banking problem. 

The very fact that newspapers 
gave much publicity to the closings 
over a wide territory made it diffi- 
eult for the remaining banks to 
maintain confidence. 


io 


The loss of confidence among de- 
positors was greater than at any 
other time in our history. The result 
was a steady withdrawal of bank 
deposits over a period of months 
and an astonishing inerease in the 
hoarding of money. 

In spite of all this, the year closed 
with nearly 20,000 banks (19,923) 
operating approximately 22,000 
banking offices. 

Only about 2% of total bank re- 
sources were tied up in closings. 
The expected recovery of these 
temporarily frozen deposits amounts 
to $1,326,000,000. The expected 
recovery from business failures 
amounts to only $37,650,000. This 
is due to the fact that recovery to 
depositors in banks is far higher than 
recovery to creditors of failed busi- 
nesses. 


88.4% Average Recovery 


It is estimated that business bank- 
rupteies are returning only about 
5%, whereas bank closings are even- 
tually liquidating 88.4%. This esti- 
mate is based upon figures supplied 
in the 1931 Annual Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency in 
which 1,073 national banks are tab- 
ulated as having been completely 
liquidated in the past 65 years. 
Eighty-four of these were liquidated 
100% or more. The average recovery 
was 88.4%. 

The realization that many banks 
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had to close because of unwarranted 
withdrawals made by depositors 
caused local committees to be formed 
to get the cooperation of depositors. 
This brought about the reopening of 
182 banks. 

In many cases, the depositors 
signed agreements not to withdraw 
the deposits credited to their bal- 
ances at the time the bank was closed 
for a period sufficiently long to en- 
able the bank to liquidate its loans. 

This figure of 182 reopened banks 
compares very favorably with only 
62 reopened in 1930. 

The strength of our. banking sys- 
tem is further emphasized by com- 
paring the number of new banks 
organized in 1930 and 1931. The 
number was 158 for the first year, 
and 275 for the past year. 

In addition to this, many banks 
improved their position by merging 
or otherwise combining more than 
one institution. This process resulted 
in the elimination of 733 organiza- 
tions. This, of 
course, brings 
about operating 
economies as well 
as strengthened 
personnel. 


It is safe to 
say, therefore, 
that, in general 
banks are in a 
position to serve 
more customers 
per bank and to 
serve them more 


A—$25,000,000 and over 


In facet, they have been unnecessary 
for several years because it is so 
easy to get from the small com- 
munities to larger centers today. 
The farmer trading in the larger 
center finds it more convenient to do 
his banking there. 

Some of these small banks within 
the same county have consolidated. 

Another type of bank which is suf- 
fering from too much competitior’ is 
illustrated by a town in the middle 
west with less than 3,000 inhabitants 
that has four banks. The total of de- 
posits in these four banks is only 
$1,637,510. 


One Bank— Less Cost 


If they were merged into one, it 
would be an economy to the commu- 
nity. It would not be necessary to 
pay as much operating expense for 
adequate banking service. 

Many other examples of this sort 
may be found easily in the Rand 
M£Nally Bankers Directory. 


Bank Changes In 1931 


Enumerated by states, classified by amount of deposits 


D—$500,000 to $1,000,000 


The map on page 76 shows 
states where a comparatively small 
percentage of banks were closed, 
based upon preliminary figures. 
Final figures will be available in the 
Blue Book in Mareh. Only four 
states had closings amounting to as 
much as 20%. Twenty-five states 
closed less than 10% of their banks, 
and 19 had closings amounting to a 
figure between 10% and 20%. 

There were no closings at all in 
either Rhode Island or the District 
of Columbia. 

The accompanying tabular study 
shows the change in number of banks 
by states, and by size of bank. You 
will note that there were bank clos- 
ures in all of the six classifications. 
There were nine banks in the A elas- 
sification which closed. This repre- 
sents 3% of those banks having 25 
million in deposits or over. 

There were 60 banks which had’ 
between 5 million and 25 million in 
deposits, and this is 5.3% of the 
number which ex- 
isted in that class. 


The percentage 
of closings in- 
creases as the size 
of the bank de- 


effectively than 
ever before. 
There has been 
a continuation of 
the elimination of 
very small banks 
in crossroads com- 


munities which 
started back in 
1921. Some of 
those closed in 


1931 were so 
small that their 
deposits were 
only twice their 
capital and sur- 
plus. 


For example, 
one bank had 
capital and sur- 
plus of $21,000 
and deposits of 
only $42,000. 

These banking 
offices are becom- 
ing unnecessary. 


Nevada. . , 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico.... 
New York 

North Carolina. 


- 


age, 12.3%, is 
found in the elas- 
sification, that in- 


4 creases, for we 
B—$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 E—$250,000 to $500,000 Gad tht eee 
C—$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 F—Under $250,000 t] b fe 
Lose anks 
CLOSED BANKS — New| which had from 
STATE | Merg- Reop-| Loss one million to five 
_ | “awe ° 
aA|Bic| | F | Total! etc, | ened million in de- 
Alabama 24 46 14 5 65 | 1 . 9 - 
—- ; on : a 15.§ oe waa were 
Arkansas 5 . 
California 20 2 30 7 closed. iNiIne per 
Colorado 24 : 28 | 10. cent of the banks 
Connecticut 1 8 3. ‘ 
Delaware ares 2 with between 
ist. Cc ia - 
Florids........:.. 11 $500,000 and $1,- 
Idaho. it | 2 000,000 in de- 
llinois 5 e ull 
Indiana 134 | 15. posits closed. The 
wa 205 : . in. 
Kansas, 2 78 7 pe pica h 
Centucky ‘ -reases . 
Louisiana 1 9 4. creases to ) Jo 
Maine 1 6 | 4. in the class with 
Maryland 4 21 3 7 
Massachusetts : 4 28 | Jf. deposits between 
ichigan 5. os 
Minnesota : 2 122 | 12. $250,000 and 
a2. - 
ican. 3 3 144 | 12: $500,000, and the 
——. 7 = | 3a: highest percent- 
8. 
3. 
0. 
7. 
7. 
3. 


North Dakota 

 . >a 
Oklahoma... 
Oregon... 
Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina...... 
South Dakota 


Washington | 
West Virginia 11 
Wisconsin 5 
Wyoming 

TOTAL hacen 372 


% of banks “eS | Sa ee 8 
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cludes only those 
banks with less 
than $250,000 in 
deposits. 

The percentage 
of closures for 
all classes was 
10.1%. 

In spite of the 
fact that 10 
states closed more 
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than 100 banks per state, those were 
not the states which closed the lare- 
est percentage of banks. 


For example, you will see that 
Illinois lost a total of 295 banks, 
after subtracting both closed and 
merged banks and .adding new and 
reopened banks. But this was only 
18.8% of the banks in existence at 
the beginning of the year; whereas 
South Carolina losing only 40 banks, 
lost 25.9%. 

Iowa lost 205 banks, but that was 
only 16.5%, as compared to North 
Dakota which lost 80 banks amount- 
ing to 24.7%. An Eastern state, 
Pennsylvania, was third in the loss 
of the largest number of banks with 
184, but this was only 12.6% of all 
Pennsylvania banks; whereas West 
Virginia, losing 65 banks lost 23.2% 
of her total. 

Comparing Texas and South 
"Dakota, we find that Texas lost 150 
banks, which was only 11.9%; 
whereas South Dakota losing only 
71 banks lost 21.3%. 

The pereentage comparison is per- 
haps more fair than the comparison 
by number of banks lost. 

Illinois, the greatest loser of banks 
by closures, was also the greatest 
loser of banks by mergers. Texas, 
on the other hand, merged in greater 
proportion than it closed banks. 

Merging plans are known to have 
been fostered by state banking de- 
partments in many eases. 

An indication of the seepage of 
deposits is to be found in the tabula- 
tion made by the American Banker 
of, the 100 largest banks based upon 
December 31 deposits. The decrease 
amounts to $3,400,000,000. 

The Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago made a notable advance in 
rank. It moved from number 90 to 
number 54 without a merger or con- 
solidation of any kind. 

None of the 100 largest banks has 
been eliminated by failure. Several, 
however, have strengthened their 
position through mergers. 

The National City bank is a much 
closer rival this time for first place. 
its deposits being only about 41 mil- 
lion dollars less than the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. 

Both the Chase and National City 
are larger than any other banks in 
the world.. The next in size is the 


Midland Bank, Ltd. of London. 

Of course, the man whose bank 
failed sees 1931 as a black year. But 
the man who is an officer or director 
of a bank that is now in existence 
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must congratulate himself as having 
had a part in maintaining banking 
policies that will see a financial insti- 
tution through the most trying of 
conditions. 

The lessons he has learned are al- 
ready being used to maintain his in- 
stitution on the basis of conservatism 
and common-sense banking prin- 
ciples. 

Our American system of banking 
has triumphed. It has proved that 
it is the system needed by a country 
whose business fluctuates in con- 
stantly recurring waves of pros- 
perity and depression. 


The New Picture In New York 


Charles Mitchell brought about 
the purchase of the assets of The 
Bank of America by National City 





MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President, First National Bank, 
Chicago 


Bank as the first outstanding realign- 
ment in New York for 1931. 

The Bank of America had been 
owned by the Transamerica Corp., 
which was originally brought into 
being by the Giannini interests. 
During the course of the past year, 
however, Elisha Walker was made 
chairman of Transamerica Corp. 
and J. A. Bacigalupi was made pres- 
ident. 


Transamerica Establishes 


New Policy 


Very soon afterward, a new policy 
for Transamerica was announced. 
Formerly, it had been the purpose 
of this holding company to acquire 
a controlling interest in banks. Mr. 
Walker announced that this policy 
would be abandoned, and except for 
the Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association of San 
Francisco, a sufficient amount of 
stock would be disposed of to con- 












form to the newly adopted policy. 

At the same time, Mr. Walker an- 
nounced that the new management 
would completely segregate the dis- 
tribution of securities from com- 
mercial banking among the holding 
companies of Transamerica Corp. 

This whole affair was a very def- 
inite step in the opposite direction 
from that taken by the former man- 
agement. Transamerica was aban- 
doning the idea of branch banking, 
whereas it had previously been its 
greatest exponent. 

During the latter part of the year, 
Harris Forbes and Co. merged with 
the Chase Securities Corp. to form 
Chase-Harris Forbes Corp. 

Then there was the merger of the 
American Express Bank and Trust 
Co. with the Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York. 

The Continental Bank and Trust 
Co. of New York first purchased 
the International Trust Co. and 
then in November added in a merger 
the Straus National Bank and Trust 
Co. of New York. 

The end of the year brought the 
merger of the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. and the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. The new 
organization will retain the name, 
‘*Manufacturers Trust Co.”’ 

Harvey D. Gibson, president of 
the Manufacturers, will be chairman 
of the board and president. Lewis 
G. Kaufman, president of the Chat- 
ham Phenix, will be chairman of the 
executive committee. Henry C. Von 
Elm, vice chairman of the Manufac- 
turers, will be vice chairman of the 
board. 

This leaves 12 New York City 
banks with deposits above 200 mil- 
lion. These leaders are: Chase, Na- 
tional City, Guaranty, Central Han- 
over, Bankers Trust, Irving Trust, 
Bank of Manhattan Trust, First Na- 
tional, Chemical, New York Trust, 
Corn Exchange, and Manufacturers 
Trust. 

Edwin G. Merrill, who was presi- 
dent of the Bank of New York and 
Trust Co., became chairman, and 
John C. Traphagen, who was form- 
erly vice president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, came to the Bank of 
New York as president. 

A young man, S. Sloan Colt, 38 
years old, was made president of the 
Bankers Trust Co. during the vear. 
He is said to be the youngest bank 
president among the larger Wall 
Street concerns. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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The Eight Steps 


1. Keep a separate infor- 
mation file for each security. 


2. Obtain the latest 
financial statement of the 
company. 

3. Supplement this with 
at least one standard finan- 
cial service. 


4. Make periodical studies 
of each industry. 


5. An examination and 
brief report on each security 
should be made at regular 
intervals. 


6. Re-analyze all securi- 
ties annually. 


7. Adopt a sound policy 
to guide retention or sale of 
securities. 


8. Follow the daily report 
of the financial service to 
prevent losses from delayed 
action. 
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These are two of the three records essential for proper mechanical supervision of investment accounts. No. I 
is the record for keeping track of bonds in trust accounts and each record is filed under the bond title by 


interest months. 


o. II is for recording each stock in trust accounts and is filed alphabetically by stock. 


3 Investment Control Steps 


Control of securities is the chief responsibility and 
problem of every trust company. This investment 
management procedure has succeeded in Detroit. 


DR. RALPH E. BADGER 


Executive Vice President, Union Guardian Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 


T IS necessary first to adopt some 
system for gathering and inter- 
preting information regarding each 
security held. The next step is to 
get up certain general policies to 
assist in arriving at proper conclu- 
sions. 

The collection of information will 
be facilitated by establishing a filing 
system whereby a folder is prepared 
for each item as soon as it is set up 
on the securities controls. Such a 
folder is the repository for current 
information as gathered. Financial 
statements should be written for as 
soon as a new security comes under 
the jurisdiction of the trust com- 
pany. Similar reports should be ob- 
tained annually thereafter. In addi- 
tion, at least one standard financial 
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service, such as Moody’s, Standard 
Statistics, Poor’s, or Fitch, should 
be used. 

A study of the products of the 
company, its management, banking 
connections, past performance, price 
record of securities, and pertinent 
financial data should be made period- 
ieally. 


Sources Of Report Material 


Where available, the basic mate- 
rial for these studies is obtained 
from the financial reports of the com- 
panies themselves, or from the vari- 
ous services such as Standard Statis- 
ties, Moody’s, Poor’s, or Fitch. 
Where unavailable from _ these 
sources, correspondence is necessary, 
either with the trustee of the issue 


under consideration or with some 
banking connection. In still other 
cases, it may be necessary to resort 
to such credit agencies as Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s. 

There are two ways to keep these 
records up-to-date. First, all of the 
securities on each trust under con- 
trol should be analyzed at least once 
a year. Second, periodic studies 
should be made of industries in order 
to determine action in respect to 
entire groups of securities. Once a 
security has been studied or re- 
analyzed, a new rating is assigned 
and action is considered in respect 
to all holdings. 

A complete summary analysis of 
an estate is prepared by the invest- 
ment officer or trust investment de- 
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partment and submitted to the trust 
committee for approval of recom- 
mendations. This summary bears 
recommendations for the disposal or 
retention of the securities. 

At such meetings, the investment 
officer should have individual files 
for each item under consideration 
and should lay before the committee 
all germane information, explaining 
fully his reasons for recommenda- 
tions. The committee is then able to 
render competent judgment. 

The minutes of such meetings 
should contain a written record of 
each item diseussed and of all ree- 
ommendations. Where recommenda- 
tions cannot be carried out, reasons 
for such failure should be entered on 
the committee minutes in order to 
clear the records. 

A policy in respect to the reten- 
tion or sale of securities will be facil- 
itated by the adoption of certain 
principles. The following are sug- 
gested as reasonably sound: 

1. All bonds that do not measure 
up to the standards of an original 
investment should eventually be 
sold. 

2. Medium-grade bonds should be 
held during periods of financial 
stress unless a trust needs funds. 

3. Low-grade bonds with real pos- 
sibilities of default should be sold as 
quickly as possible. 

4. In eases of sale, clear distine- 
tion should be 
made between bad 
issues and issues 
selling at distress 
prices because of 
poor sponsorship. 

5. High-grade 
stocks may be re- 
tained except 
where conditions 
within the trust 
require a sale. 

6. Low-grade 
stocks should be 
sold as soon as pos- 
sible, but sales 


TYPE OF AccQUNT 


The extent to which a trust com- 
pany may go in making studies of 
the preceding nature will vary with 
the size of the company and the ex- 
tent of its trust business. It is not 
fully essential to make an exhaus- 
tive study of every item. But some 
examination and report, even though 
it be brief, should be made for each 
item on trust accounts and placed in 
the files at regular intervals, month- 
ly or weekly as is deemed best fits 
individual situations. 

All original investments made by 
the trust company should be made 
from a carefully selected list of ap- 
proved bonds. Municipal bonds of 
conservative communities, — high- 
grade mortgage issues of operating 
utility companies, well-secured rail- 
road issues, or mortgage bonds of 
important industrial companies only 
should be on such an approved list 
at any or all times. 


Mechanical Supervision Of 
Trust Investments 


Mechanical operations involve the 
following of called bonds, stock 
rights, expiration of conversion 
rights, maturities, interest collection 
and dividends. 

Three records are essential for 
proper mechanical supervision of 
trust investments: 

1. A record of each bond on trust 
accounts, filed under the bond title 


RECORD OF 
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Tora. INVENTORY VALUE OF Omainat SecuntTias 


is Tora. Estate Derositeo? 


and by interest months. A specimen 
ecard for this purpose appears as 
Illustration I on page 79. This ecard 
should also show each account on 
which the item under consideration 
is held. Two tabs bearing the name 
of the month are on each ecard, and 
are staggered so that the date is 
plainly visible. Thus only six ecards 
are required for the twelve months 
of the year. Each account is entered 
on a ecard according to its interest 
month. 

2. A record of each stock on trust 
accounts, filed alphabetically. A 
specimen form appears as Illustra- 
tion II on page 79. This item should 
also show holdings of each item on 
various accounts. 

3. Cross index of securities by 
trusts, is shown in form No. III below. 

From records of this nature, it is 
possible to prepare monthly reports 
covering : 

1. Coupons to be eut, both by item 
and by trust. 

2. Maturities by items and by 
trusts. 

3. Dividends to be 
items and by trusts. 

It is further necessary to follow 
various services such as Standard 
Statistics and Poor’s, which report 
daily called bonds, expiration of sub- 
scription rights, and offers for 
tenders, in order to prevent losses 
from delayed action. Holdings by 
issues in_ estates 
should be eross 
cheeked each day 
against at least 
one standard serv- 
ice. Reports should 
be prepared regu- 
larly and forward- 
ed to the proper 
department 
in order to insure 
prompt action. 
Similarly, refer- 
ence should be 


received, by 











Orricgn___ —EE 


should not be made 
at distress prices, 
if the company has 
reasonable pros- 
pects. 

7. Where estates 


Powers Recanoina InvesTMENTS 


investment Resvectrions 


Rewarns 











have any substan- 





tial amounts of ob- 
ligations outstand- 








ing against secur- 
ities, the urgency 
to sell and liqui- 
date is increased. 
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Forms in this illustration are for keeping a cross index of securities by trusts 


made to all divi- 
dend declarations 
as reported in or- 
der to prepare 
proper lists of divi- 
dends to be re- 
ceived. Such re- 
ports should be 
forwarded to the 
bookkeepers' in 
charge of various 
aceounts. Nota- 
tions may then be 
made as dividend 
checks arrive. 
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More Money For Farm Loans 
With Added Profits To The Local Bank | | 


Agricultural credit corporations provide a way to get 
outside funds for local loans. Some state associations are 
urging members to organize them as affiliated companies. 


W. H. ROWE 


Agricultural Economist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


ADDITIONAL loan funds have 
“% been obtained by a number of 
bankers through the organization of 
affiliated agricultural credit corpor- 
ations. By this means they have been 
able to help worthy farmers when 
such help might not otherwise have 
been available. 

Agricultural credit corporations 
and livestock loan companies are or- 
ganizations which make loans for 
production purposes such as growing 
crops or raising, breeding, or fatten- 
ing of livestock. In some eases, they 
make loans for financing the hold- 
ing of farm products for the market. 
They should be distinguished from 
land mortgage companies, which 
deal in long-term farm credit, and 
from banks, which accept deposits. 

Agricultural eredit corporations 
customarily obtain funds for lend- 
ing by rediscounting the notes which 
they have taken from farmers with 
one of the 12 government-owned fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks. 

Although the need for credit has 
inereased greatly, some local banks 
are less able to help their farmer 
customers than in previous years. 

The drought and depressed prices 
of farm products have not materially 
affected the source of loanable funds 
of agricultural credit corporations, 
for they draw their funds through 
the federal intermediate credit banks 
from the central money markets. 
Consequently, they are peculiarly 
fitted to fill in the breach made in 
the banking structure of our agricul- 
tural regions. 

The rapid development of agricul- 
tural credit corporations in the last 
year has been made possible by con- 
tributions of the necessary capital 
from various sources. 

Bankers in many eases have set 
up subsidiary corporations and fur- 
nished all or a large part of the 
capital. 
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Where The Funds 


Come From 


1. Some bankers organize 
affliated companies and 
supply the capital. 

2. Business men contrib- 
ute for the benefit of the 
community. 


3. Farmer borrowers buy 
stock in the corporation 
from which they borrow. 


4. The Federal Farm 
Board has made loans to 
help start agricultural credit 
corporations. 


5. The federal and state 
governments have made 
loans to be used as capital. 


6. The Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks rediscount 
the notes taken by the cor- 
porations to an amount from 
5 to 8 times the capital of 
the discounting corporation. 


Business men serving agricultural 
regions have contributed to the capi- 
tal of such corporations also. 

Farmer borrowers have purchased 
the stock of such corporations. 

The Federal Farm Board has 
made loans to a few cooperative 
marketing associations to set up sub- 
sidiary or affiliated credit corpora- 
tions. 

The legislature of the State of 
Arkansas appropriated one and a 
half million dollars to encourage the 
development of agricultural credit 
corporations by lending money to 


individuals to set up such organiza- 
tions. In February, 1931, the Con- 
gress authorized loans to individuals 
to assist in organizing or increasing 
the eapital of agricultural credit 
corporations and livestock loan com- 
panies. Ten million dollars of the 
appropriation for loans to farmers 
in the drought area was set aside for 
this purpose. 

The practices of a corporation 
making loans on dairy cattle will 
differ greatly from those of a cor- 
poration lending on a cotton crop. 
Loans on dairy cattle may be made 
for the purpose of purchasing the 
cattle or for purchasing feed. Mort- 
gages are taken on the cattle and 
feed as security for the loan. Such 
loans are for approximately 50% of 
the value of the cattle, although 
more or less may be loaned depend- 
ing on the financial condition of the 
borrower. Loans on dairy eattle are, 
in general, required to be repaid in 
monthly installments out of the re- 
turns from the sale of dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Loans to a cotton farmer in past 
years have been $15 per acre of cot- 
ton planted. With lower prices of 
cotton, the basis is lower. The loans 
are often made before the crop is 
planted and, with the exception of 
the amount for fertilizer, the pro- 
ceeds are often advanced to borrow- 
ers in installments—usually monthly 
installments. The loan is primarily 
secured by a mortgage on the crop, 
supported by mortgages on the live- 
stock and equipment and often any 
other security the borrower ean give. 
The notes are made to mature at or 
about the time that the cotton will 
be picked and ginned in, the fall. 

Still different practices are used 
by corporations financing the pro- 
duction of tobacco, rice, potatoes, 
apples, strawberries, citrus fruits, 
beef cattle, and other products. 
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Although operating practices dif- 
fer, the Federal Intermediate Credit 
System has brought about a certain 
amount of uniformity in the proced- 
ure. Written applications are always 
required of borrowers. These include 
a sworn statement of financial con- 
dition, information relative to the 
crops and ineome of the applicant, 
a statement of the amount, charac- 
ter, and title to the land held, the 
number and character of livestock, 
and other items that bear on the 
credit of the applicant. 

Discounting companies are ex- 
pected to make a check on the secur- 
ity of loans at intervals, and 
examinations of the loans and seeur- 
ity are often made by representatives 
of the Federal Intermediate credit 
banks themselves. An examination 
is made of the books and records of 
the corporation itself usually twice 
a year. Considerable uniformity 
among the corporations is brought 
about also by the banks in setting up 
certain standards for the size of 
loans which they will rediscount, 
such as a certain amount per acre on 
a crop or a certain amount per head 
of livestock. 

The experience of agricultural 
credit corporations relative to size 
of operations and territory served 
has been varied. In order that paper 
be eligible for rediscount with the 
federal intermediate credit bank, 
the corporation must have at least 
$10,000 of paid-in and unimpaired 
capital. 

As a consequence of that provi- 
sion, about one-third of the corpora- 
tions existing .at present 
have been formed with 
only $10,000 paid-in capi- 
tal and about one-half with 
less than $15,000 capital. 
Many corporations, on the 
other hand, have a large 
capital. Figures in excess 
of $100,000 are not uncom- 
mon and a few organiza- 
tions have capital of $1,- 
000,000 or more. Generally 
speaking, the corporations 
with only $10,000 or $15,- 
000 capital are so limited 
in their operations that the income 
is insufficient to meet expenses unless 
the officers and employees serve with- 
out pay or work only part time. On 
the other hand, $10,000 corporations 
are as large as some communities 
need. 

Closely allied to the question of 
size of capital is that of the area of 
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operations. The majority of agricul- 
tural credit corporations confine 
their operations to the trade terri- 
tory of the city in which they are 
located or to one county. A number 
of them, however, operate through- 
out a large number of counties or 
possibly a whole state, while a few 
of the larger ones operate in a num- 
ber of states. There is probably no 
best or ideal size; varying situations 
and types of agriculture demand 
organizations of different sizes. 


Field Force Contacts Borrowers 


In general, the corporations serv- 
ing a wide territory are handicapped 
by the lack of personal contact with 
the borrowers. The substitute for 
personal contact of the management 
with the borrowers is a field force 
which visits the borrower, keeps a 
check on the security, and collects 
the loans. The cost of maintaining 
a field force, however, is so large that 
corporations must have a large vol- 
ume of business to meet the expense. 

Corporations which have tried to 
operate over a wide area without a 
satisfactory field force have discov- 
ered to their sorrow that the field 
work is as important if not more im- 
portant than the work in the office. 

Local agricultural credit corpora- 
tions on the other hand are subject 
to the risk of a_ proportionately 
greater loss from rains, hail, floods, 
droughts, and other hazards which 
affect single communities. Moreover 
the volume of business of corpora- 
tions operating locally is often so 
restricted that the income from the 
business is insufficient to 
hire capable management. 

An interesting develop- 
ment found in_ several 
places is that of a statewide 
corporation operating 
through local groups. The 
local group is an unincor- 
porated body composed of 
borrowers whch passes 
upon and recommends 
loans to the state corpora- 
tion. All borrowers are re- 
quired to buy stock of the 
state corporation, the 
amount to depend on the size of loans 
they obtain. Each member of a local 
group must pledge the stock which 
he owns as security not only for his 
own loan but for the loans of all 
others in the group. 

This plan provides the corpora- 
tion with local contacts and local 
financial responsibility, yet it also 





provides the corporation with a large 
volume of business and with a diver- 
sification of risks that would not be 
possible for a local organization. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit 
banks limit the term of their loans 
to 12 months with the understand- 
ing, in the ease of some livestock 
loans, that upon re-examination of 
the security the loan will be renewed. 

As a second limitation, loans may 
be rediscounted by the banks only 
if the rate of interest charged the 
borrower does not exceed by more 
than 3% the rate charged by the 
bank. 

The federal intermediate credit 
banks are permitted to rediscount 
paper for an agricultural credit cor- 
poration or livestock loan company 
in an amount up to 10 times the 
paid-in and unimpaired capital and 
surplus. Seldom, except in the case 
of commodity loans secured by ware- 
house receipts, do the banks find it 
safe to lend to the full extent per- 
mitted under the law. The ratio 
which the bank grants depends very 
much upon the ability of the man- 
agement and the quality of the paper 
offered for rediscount. 

In general, corporations making 
livestock loans are granted a higher 
ratio than corporations making crop 
production loans. The line of credit 
granted is usually between five and 
eight times the unimpaired capital. 
Thus, if a community needs credit 
for farmers, it may, by using its 
limited funds to eapitalize a credit 
corporation, enhance many times 
the services which these funds can 
perform. 

Since an intermediate credit bank 
is dependent on the capital of the 
corporation as a margin to protect 
its discounts for that institution, it 
must be assured that the capital is 
not dissipated while the corporation 
is indebted to the bank. The capital, 
if invested by the corporation in 
loans to farmers, could easily be lost, 
leaving the bank with no margin of 
protection. The generally accepted 
practice of the banks at present is to 
require that all or most of the 
capital be invested in safe liquid 
securities (often United States 
Government bonds or federal land 
or intermediate credit bank bonds) 
and pledged with the bank as addi- 
tional collateral. In some eases, 
where the capital of a corporation 
has already been’ invested’ in 
farmer’s notes, the banks will take 
those as additional collateral. 
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It costs less to make a loan secured by warehouse receipts because the credit officer does not need to 
spend so much time checking the items in the borrower's statement. 


(,ood 


Collateral Is Neglected 


Because It Is Poorly Understood 


A nation-wide survey reveals the fact that 
only 24.9% of banks use warehouse receipts 
as collateral and 49.2% use life insurance. 


‘HE reports from bankers of ali 

states show that Southern bank- 
ers make more use of warehouse re- 
ceipts than most others, with the 
exception of the Northwestern bank- 
ers (in the states of Montana, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon) who appear to 
be well versed in this type of security 
and who make good use of it. 

Taking the country as a whole, 740 
bankers reported that they make no 
use of warehouse receipts as collat- 
eral, and 246 bankers reported that 
they do. 

In other words, 24.9% of the 
bankers reporting make use of this 
high-class security. 

The warehousing of cotton in gov- 
ernment licensed warehouses in the 
South is perhaps one reason why the 
southern states are so familiar with 
this plan. 

In Montana, it seems to be wheat 
that is commonly warehoused. Wash- 
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ington and Oregon also warehouse 
farm crops, particularly fruit and 
dried fruit and canned fruit. 

Some years ago, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the department of 
agriculture, undertook the licensing 
of public warehouses in order that 
receipts issued by these houses might 
be better collateral. The department 
of agriculture has promoted the use 
of these receipts in various ways and 
has been especially sueeessful in the 
cotton section and the fruit section. 

There are also many public ware- 
houses not licensed by the govern- 
ment that are thoroughly reliable 
and which issue receipts just as good 
as those which do have licenses from 
the government. 

The reliability of the warehouse 
depends upon its ownership and 
management. The value of its re- 
ceipts as collateral depends not only 
upon its reliability but also upon its 


ownership. That is, a good receipt 
as collateral is issued by a bona fide 
warehouseman who makes it his busi- 
ness to store goods for profit and not 
by a warehouseman whose building 
and business is owned by the owner 
of the goods stored. 

Many articles have appeared in 
THE BanKERS MONTHLY to clear up 
the misunderstandings with regard 
to warehouse receipts. In the Novem- 
ber issue was an article by A. T. Gib- 
son entitled ‘‘Tests For Warehouse 
Receipts’’ in which some legal cases 
were cited as evidence of what makes 
a warehouse receipt legal collateral. 

The real point in discussing this 
subject of trade acceptances and 
warehouse receipts is to show those 
bankers who are not using these 
doeuments that they can often col- 
lateralize loans that are now unse- 
cured and certainly a well secured 
loan is much more to be desired than 
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an unsecured one at any time. 

Furthermore, it requires far less 
investigation in the making of the 
loan and, therefore, costs less execu- 
tive expense. 

Those bankers who use warehouse 
receipts stated the type of receipt 
used. Twenty three mentioned field 
warehouse receipts; 167 mentioned 
public warehouses, 21 government 
licensed warehouses, and 9 private 
warehouses. 

Field warehouses are those de- 
scribed by Mr. Gibson in his article 
in November and are warehouses 
located at the source or the point of 
manufacture. The ownership of the 
building in many eases is in the 
name of the owner of the goods, but 
the responsibility for the goods in 
storage is assumed by a reliable 
warehouse company that is_ itself 
bonded and in turn bonds its em- 
ployees. 

The owner of the goods does not 
have access to them at any time or 
in any way without the consent of 
the bank holding the warehouse re- 
ceipt. Thus the field warehouse com- 
pany becomes the protector of the 
bank’s collateral and the value of 
such receipts 
again de- 
pends upon 
the reliability 
of the ware- 
housing com- 
pany. 

The bankers 
to whom my 
letter of in- 
quiry was ad- 
dressed were 
also asked as 
to their use of 
life insurance 
as security 
for certain 
types of 
loans. 453 
reported that 
they used life 
insurance, 467 
said they did 
not. Some of 
their com- 
ments are en- 
lightening. 

An Alaba- 
ma banker 
says: “We 
use life in- 
surance in all 
cases where 
the collateral 
is otherwise 
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Advantages Of Two 
Types Of Collateral 


Warehouse Receipts 


1. They are backed by 
readily marketable com- 
modities. 


2. The warehouseman 
protects the collateral and 
holds it subject to the 
banker’s order. 


Life Insurance 


1. Protects against com- 
plications at the death of a 
borrower. 


2. Protects loans in times 
like these when employment 
is so uncertain. 


3. It has a stabilizing in- 
fluence on the credit of a 
community. 


ORIGINAL SEE28 NO» 0757 
los Angeles, California pare__Oetober 26, 1928, 


FOR STORAGE Im Burbank 


FOR ADCOUNT OF AND YO BE CEUVERED UPON WRITTEN ORDER. WITHOUT BURMENDER OF THH® RECDET 
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An approved form of warehouse receipt. When each receipt is issued by a bona fide responsible warehouseman, the 
bank has good collateral. It is always important to make sure that the warehouse company is not in any way con- 


trolled by the borrower. 


insufficient or inadequate.’’ 

A Connecticut banker says: ‘*‘ We 
use life insurance both as collateral 
and also to protect the bank againsi 
a loss that might occur upon the 
death of the borrower.’’ 

A Florida banker says: ‘‘We use 
life insurance to support real estate 
loans.’’ 

A Minnesota banker says: ‘‘ About 
5% of our loans are protected with 
life insurance policies.”’ 

A Virginia banker says: ‘$50,000 
out of $3,000,000 in loans is secured 
by life insurance policies.’’ 

A Utah banker says: ‘‘ We expect 
all of our borrowers to carry life in- 
surance for the welfare of all.’ 

Several bankers mentioned that 
they make small personal loans with- 
in the loan value of the insurance 
policy. 

A most interesting letter comes 
from a Pennsylvania banker. He 
says: ‘‘ We use life insurance as ad- 
ditional security for many of our 
large and weak lines. It has helped 
us out of a number of difficulties. 
Our community is very well insured 
and during this depression it has 
helped many of our people. About 
90% of the 
life insurance 
in this com- 
munity is on 
the endow- 
ment plan 
with its corre- 
spondingly 
large cash 
Warenouse and loan val- 
ues. It was 
the largest 
single factor 
in stabilizing 
the credit in 
this commu- 
nity during 
the present 
depression.’ 

These expe- 
riences are 
given in the 
hopethat 
they may be 
helpful to 
bankers who 
have not 
made full use 
of these types 
of collatera! 
that have 
meant so 
much to many 
banks which 
used them. 
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A Trust Used By Washington 


The Forerunner Of Trust Companies 


- 


A bank director, a trustee, and a public servant— George 
Washington created a group of 7 as trustees of his estate 
and thus gave the inspiration for the modern trust company. 


HONORABLE SOL BLOOM 


Congressman from the City of Naw York and 


Associate Director of the United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission 


le THIS vear of the George 
Washington Bicentennial, 
when everybody is interested 
in the personality and career 
of the Father of Our Country, 
our study of what he did and 
what he was reveals unusual 
versatility. 

He was, for example, a suc- 
cessful farmer on a _ large 
scale, a lumberman whose 
operations extended over 
thousands of acres, a realtor, 
builder, architect, landscape 
gardener, America’s first con- 
servationist, owner of sea- 
going ships, engineer, owner 
of a fisheries business that 
sent its products up and down 
the Atlantic seaboard, the 
first American to raise mules, 
a stockman, miner, writer of 
advertisements that would be 
effective today, a director of 
a bank, member. of the Alex- 
andria Town Council, member 
of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses for nearly 20 years, 
fox-hunter and all-round sportsman, 
noted as the best horse-back rider in 
Northern Virginia, the country’s 
first diversificationist in agriculture, 
the first great advocate and publicist 
of importance to the Republic of the 
winning of the West, and, on top of 
all that, a man who spent an ineredi- 
ble amount of time and energy in 
correspondence, particularly in let- 
ters of advice to his relatives, such 
as his and his wife’s nieces and 
nephews (George and Martha Wash- 
ington each had 22 nieces and 
nephews). 

In view of all this, it is not sur- 
prising that Washington’s history 
contains something of profound in- 
terest and vital use to the bankers 
of the world. 

Eugene E. Prussing, in ‘‘The Es- 
tate of George Washington De- 
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ceased,’’ had this to say in regard 
to the great man’s will: 

‘*Modest, democratic, simple and 
true always, he was never more so 
than in these provisions by which he 
expected to be gathered to his fathers 
and to sleep in the midst of his elan. 


Appointed Seven Executors 


‘He constituted his wife, his five 
nephews, and his step-grandson ex- 
ecutors of his estate, a group ranging 
in age from nearly 20 to 68 years, 
and each varying considerably from 
the others, so that the chances of 
death, accident and illness might be 
reduced to a minimum in the long 
administration of the estate which 
he had provided and carefully fore- 
seen. 

‘In thus appointing a company of 
seven persons as executors, with the 


powers and duties of trustees, 
though he did not use that 
word or so deseribe them, 
Washington created an or- 
ganization and anticipated a 
great institution, the modern 
trust company. It was not 
until half a century later that 
the practical value of this 
idea was carried into even 
limited use in this country, 
although as early as 1833 
some genius conceived of its 
worth and embodied in the 
charter of some life insur- 
ance and banking companies 
in New York and Philadelphia 
the power to accept and ex- 
ecute trusts, which is the 
corner stone of the greatness 
of our trust companies.... 
Today the visible assets of 
such institutions in this ecoun- 
try amount to billions; their 
controlled and administered 
assets are quite immeasurable. 
Abroad they have been insti- 
tuted in all civilized coun- 
tries, and in Great Britain and its 
Dominions their principle has been 
adopted in the creation of govern- 
mental trustee offices.’’ 
Washington’s exact language in 
naming his seven exeeutors was as 
follows: ‘‘Lastly, I submit and ap- 
point my dearly beloved wife, 
Martha Washington, my nephews, 
William Augustine Washington, 
Bushrod Washington, George Step- 
toe Washington, Samuel Washing- 
ton, & Lawrence Lewis, & my ward 
George Washington Parke Custis 
(when he shall have arrived at the 
age of 20 years) executrix and ex- 
ecutors of this will & testament, in 
the construction of which it will 
later be perceived that no profes- 
sional character has been consulted 
or has had any agency in the draught 
—and that, although it has oceupied 
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nearly all my leisure hours to digest ; 
and to draw it into its present form, 
it may, notwithstanding, appear 
crude and ineorrect. But having 
endeavored to be plain and explicit 
in all the devises even at the expense 
of prolixity, perhaps of tautology, I 
hope, and trust, that no disputes 
will arise concerning them.”’ 


Foresaw Possible Mistakes 


But careful and far-sighted busi- 
ness man that he was, he foresaw the 
possibility of mistakes, misconstrue- 
tions or disputes by the seven ex- 
ecutors. He, therefore, added: 

‘*But if, contrary to expectation, 
the case should be otherwise from 
the want of legal expression, or the 
usual technical terms, or because too 
much or too little has been said on 
any of the devises to be consonant 
with law, my will and direction ex- 
pressly is that all disputes (if un- 
happily any should arise) shall be 
decided by three impartial and intel- 
ligent men, known for their probity 
and good understanding ;—two to be 
chosen by the disputants—each hav- 
ing the choice of one—and the third 
by those two.—Which three men 
thus chosen, shall, unfettered by law 
or legal constructions, declare their 
sense of the testator’s intention ;—- 
and such decision is to be as binding 
on the parties as if it had been given 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States.”’ 

The will concludes: ‘‘In witness 
of all, and of each of the things 
herein contained, I have set 
my hand and seal, this 
ninth day of July, in the 
year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety and 
of the Independence of 


the United States the 
twenty-fourth.—Go. 
Washington.’”’ 

On this, Prussing 
makes the interesting 


comment: ‘‘Despite all \ 


. . \ : 
his care he omitted the word cl door and in-door. 


‘nine’ after ‘ninety’, for the 
twenty-fourth vear of Independence 
was 1799.”’ 

Prussing that in 
Washington’s modest reference to 
the fact that he had drawn his will 
without progessional advice, lies the 
explanation of the one and only 
serious omission in the document, the 
absence of three witnesses. 

‘*Bushrod Washington, ’’continues 
Prussing, ‘‘and John Marshall, on 


also observes 
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whom Washington at this time re- 
lied for advice in important legal 
matters, were both in Philadelphia, 
then a great distance, the former 
being a Justice of the Supreme 
Court and the latter a member of 
the House of Representatives. 
James Keith, his local attorney in 
Alexandria, was not called in. And 
so it came about that though valid 
in Virginia, Washington’s will was 
not valid, because not witnessed, in 
the District of Columbia and the 
States of Maryland, New York, Ken- 
tueky and Ohio, in which over 10,000 
his lands were situated. 
Pennsylvania, where he had less than 
300 acres, admitted a will on proof 
of handwriting by non-attesting wit- 
The result, while serious, 
for it upset the scheme of the will, 
was quickly overcome by a written 
agreement among those beneficiaries 
of age which likewise undertook to 
pledge the minors. It was faithfully 
carried out by all.”’ 


acres of 


nesses. 


Another thing which will interest 
trust officers is the fact that Wash- 
ington appended to the will 13 pages 
in his own handwriting giving the 
location of his many tracts of real 
estate, with shrewd comment on 
their value, and, in some instances, 
2dvice as to what the heirs could ex- 
pect to realize from the property or 
what they should do with it, to- 
gether with equally enlightening re- 
marks on shares of stock which he 
owned. 

‘*The value of the livestock,’’ he 

wrote in the concluding para- 
graph of this comment, ‘‘de- 
pends more upon the qual- 
ity than quantity of the 
different species of it, 
and this again upon the 
demand and judgment 


or faney of purehas- 
ers.”’ 

George Washington 
was a man who loved 


life. He was a man who 
delighted in sports, out- 
In that al- 
most infinite wisdom of his, he 
realized that relaxation and play 
were essential to the well rounded 
life. But, whatever he did and wher- 
ever he was, he never lost sight of 
the importance of doing well the 
serious business of every day. 
Personally he preferred the life 
of the farmer and country gentle- 
man. He loved Mount Vernon. Poor 
as most of its land was, he always 
said that it was good, and, by labor- 


he made it 
income of 


ing over it incessantly, 
yield him an average 
$15,000 a year. 

He corresponded with the leading 
agricultural experts of Europe. He 
even invented farm machinery to 
improve and expedite his agricul- 
tural work. He experimented tire- 
lessly with soils and fertilizers. He 
tested systems of rotations of crops. 
In brief, whenever he had the op- 
portunity and the time, he devoted 
himself with extraordinary enthu- 
siasm to the business of farming. 

From his early youth he had 
trained himself to see and to seize 
opportunity. His interests were so 
wide and his vision so true that he 
perceived opportunity in many dif- 
ferent pursuits. And in all of them 
he achieved success. 

But when the eall of his country 
came, he invariably answered it. He 
did not seek or desire the command 
of the Continental armies. On the 
contrary, when accepting his commis- 
sion, he called upon ‘‘every gentle- 
man in the room’’ to bear witness 
that he did not consider himself 
adequate to the responsibilities put 
upon him. 

Similarly, he did not desire the 
Presidency, nor a second term as 
President. In fact, he had made up 
his mind before the end of his first 
term as Chief Magistrate not to ae- 
cept the second term, if it were of- 
fered him. But on both occasions the 
demand of the publie was so imperi- 
ous that he decided he could not 
ignore it without neglecting an ob- 
vious duty. 


No Reason To Evade Public 


Service 


In other words, his ideal of publie 
service was that he and every man, 
no matter what his position in pri- 
vate life might be or how important 
his personal business might seem, 
could never bring forward an argu- 
ment or a fact that would excuse his 
evading an opportunity to serve his 
government and his country. 

We are celebrating the Bicenten- 
nial of this great man for nine 
months, from his birthday in Feb- 
ruary until Thanksgiving Day in 
November. If, in that time, we can 
impress upon ourselves, and help to 
emphasize in the minds of others, the 
fact that our political and patriotic 
idealism should approach as nearly 
as possible the beauty of Washing- 
ton’s, this commemoration will not 
have been in vain. 
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To Strengthen Weak Loans 


Secured By Real Estate 


Sick loans cannot be successfully treated with mass 
remedies. Each one must have personal and individual 
attention. Here are some cases to illustrate workable plans. 


HEN it becomes necessary for 

a bank, through its officers, to 
deal with the delinquent mortgagor, 
a great deal depends on the attitude 
of both the bank and the borrower. 
When the mortgagor approaches the 
eashier’s desk nervously fumbling 
a notice of interest payment past 
due, it is probably his first contact 
with that officer since the day he 
borrowed the money. Possibly he 
has been able to meet the obligation 
up to the present time, but now that 
he is in difficulty he must talk to the 
official head of the bank. It becomes 
a painful and formal occasion and he 
is uncomfortable. He is also fearful 
that the bank will start foreclosure 
proceedings at once. 


Both Should Be Ready To 


Cooperate 


On the other side of the railing is 
the cashier who has the responsibil- 
ity of seeing that the mortgage loans 
keep liquidating themselves, and 
that interest is paid on the principal 
—for interest is earnings, and earn- 
ings are the life blood of the bank. 

It may be that on this particular 
day he has heard from delinquent 
mortgagors a series of hard luck 
stories and is mistrustful of prom- 
ises. However the conditions, it be- 
hooves both the bank and the 
customer to approach their mutual 
problem in a cooperative spirit. 

Excepting the habitual delinquent, 
or the man who takes all his troubles 
flat on his back without a decent 
fight, the bank ean afford to deal 
with their delinquent mortgagors in 
a friendly and helpful attitude. 
Many people do not know that the 
bank is inclined to be reasonable. 
They seem to think that to offer pay- 
ment of $20 a week for four weeks 
on an $80 interest payment would 
be to incur the wrath and scorn of 
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“Can't pay—no work for three months, can’t 
pay,” said Tony. The banker went over the 
matter carefully with Tony and found he 


could pay the interest and $25 a month. 
Individual attention will collect many loans. 


the cashier. So, rather than make 
such an offer, they only say that they 
cannot pay. A typical conversation 
illustrative of how a typical cus- 
tomer’s morale may be raised, or at 
least his confidence in his own abil- 
ity to meet his obligation, follows: 

Tony, out of work, has a $220 
principal payment due on a mort- 
gage. Up to now the bank has had 
no reason to complain of the way 
Tony has taken care of his mortgage, 
but now Tony is in a corner. 

‘*Good morning, Tony,’’ says the 
cashier, mentally noting the bank’s 
notice in Tony’s hand. ‘‘ What can 
I do for you?’’ 


Tony Can’t Pay Loan 


Tony wastes no time coming to 
the point. ‘‘This—I can’t pay,’’ as 
he pushes the notice towards the of- 
ficer. ‘‘ What you going to do now?”’ 
A little touch of belligerenecy and 
sullen resentment in this. 

The cashier pauses an instant to 
consider Tony as an individual and 
to recall if, in the past, Tony’s loans 
have been slow. 


‘*Well, Tony, you know we expect 
you to pay your notes when they are 
due. Why can’t you pay?”’ 

Tony shifts about uneasily. ‘‘Can’t 
pay—no work for three months. 
Can’t pay. You gonna take my 
house ?”’ 

‘Who said anything about taking 
your home, Tony? Come in and sit 
down and we'll see if we can't 
straighten this out.’’ 

When Tony is seated, the dialogue 
begins again. 

‘*Now, Tony, can’t you pay any- 
thing at all on this loan?’’ 

**Nope,’’ with an obvious surren- 
der to an unkind fate. Right here 
Tony needs a mental jolt. 


Banker Stimulates Desire 


To Pay 


“*It would be a shame to have to 
take that little cottage away from 
you.’’ The banker seems to be think. 
ing aloud, and pauses to let this idea 
pierce Tony’s thoughts. ‘‘ You’ve kept 
it in such good shape, and worked so 
hard on it.’’ Tony winees a little, 
and becomes interested in his ease. 

**T ean pay the interest. I got that 
much. The note I cannot pay.’’ 

The banker, who had guessed that 
Tony could, appears immensely 
pleased. 

‘‘Now that’s better, Tony, a lot 
Letter. But what about the $220 
on the principal. What can you do 
about that? No job at all Tony?’’ 

‘*My wife, she is working, but it 
is very little. We cannot pay $220.’’ 

Considering a moment, the eashier 
decides, through some very quick 
mental arithmetic, about how much 
Tony and family ean spare. 

‘*Could you pay $25 a month on 
that note, Tony ?’’ 

Now Tony thinks things over. And 
Tony knows his budget thoroughly. 
It develops that Tony will have part- 
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time work next week and that they 
could board his wife’s brother, who 
is also working part time. 

‘*Sure thing, I pay $25 a month. 
I didn’t know you would do that. I 
can pay that way easy.”’ 

Tony pays his interest, signs a six 
months’ extension application, and 
departs with his self respect back at 
par, not to mention a more kindly 
feeling towards the bank. The cash- 
ier picks up the thread of other work, 
feeling that, barring sudden death, 
Tony will pay as he promised. 

Unfortunately, they are not all 
like Tony. Some who come to see 
about their loans do not respond to 
treatment. Some will start right out 
with the attitude that they can’t 
pay, and what are you going to do 
about it? (You almost feel that they 
wouldn't, if they could). 


Foreclosure Necessary To 
Combat Stubbornness 


There is one answer to that stub- 
born type—start foreclosure. Out 
of this faithless group, most of them 
will come running in with payment. 
The rest are the lost sheep with 
whom it is going to be vastly unpleas- 
ant to deal, and probably unprofit- 
able. The bank will profit by giving 
each delinquent mortgagor individ- 
ual consideration and treatment. 

There are some very good reasons 
why we do not foreclose unless we 
see no other way to do anything. One 
is that we do not want real 
estate outside of our 
own building. We do 
not want to go into the 
real estate business. 
Second, when the prop- 
erty comes to the bank 
by foreclosure proceed- 
ings which proceedings 
take over a year, and 
during which year the 
mortgagor has probably 
lived in the property 
and taken the usual care 
of it, the property has 
probably depreciated to 
about a half of the value 
the loan committee put 
on it. 

But banks do foreclose, when they 
are sure it is the best thing to do. 
If there is no other way out, it must 
be done. A lot of mortgages have 
been foreclosed in the last two or 
three years by banks which could 
see that the mortgagor could not or 
would not pay. A great number of 
banks have been disagreeably sur- 
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prised when they got a second look 
at the property which has been taken 
over. They have been astonished at 
the optimism of the loan committee 
in allowing a loan of such size on the 
property. With real estate values 
down to about 60% of the 1925 
values, and no real estate being 
bought, some of this mortgage loan 
security is looking rather meager. 


Mortgage Loan Must Be 
Constantly Supervised 


A system of close attention to the 
condition of the mortgage loans, and 
inspection of properties securing 
mortgages that are showing symp- 
toms of developing into problems, 
will be of benefit to any bank. 

Grief attends the unsupervised 


and delinquent real estate mort- 
gage loan. Too many of us seem 


to feel that we are doing our duty 
when we first send past-due notices, 
then threaten suit, and finally put 
the loan into the hands of our banks’ 
attorneys without giving special and 
individual attention to each loan. 
Sick loans cannot be successfully 
treated with mass remedies. 

One pleasant morning in June, 
about three years ago, a bank’s loan 
committee went out to act on an 
application that was filled out like 
this: 

Amount of Loan Applied For $1,000 
Value of Property (total)... .3,500 
Number of rooms......... 5 

Full basement and modern dwelling. 

The committee found 
the property in good re- 
pair, located in a good 
neighborhood on a paved 
street. They were satis- 
fied that the house could 
then be sold for about 
$4,000. The only fault 
that could be found was 
that the construction of 
the house was somewhat 
cheap, but it seemed to 
be a good mortgage loan. 
The loan was made in 
five serial notes, falling 
due in amounts of $200 
each year. This loan 
went along as it should 
for two years and was down to 
$800 when the owner of the house 
sold it, subject, of course, to the 
bank’s mortgage to someone who did 
not take the obligation of the mort- 
gage that he assumed very seriously. 

During the first year of his ten- 
ancy, he paid the interest on the 
mortgage, but seemed to think that 


the principal payments were too 
much to ask of him. As he was im- 
pervious to any amount of coaxing 
or threatening, the mortgage was 
foreclosed when the loan was about 
three years old. 

Now, two years later, the loan 
committee took their second look at 
what was now the property of the 
bank. And a very enlightening look 
it proved to be! That $4,000 house 
had practically slid out from under 
the bank as security. 

They found a tumble-down shack 
setting in a weed-grown lot, with 
that resigned air of dumb despair 
that only a house, too long empty, 
ean have. It needed paint badly at 
every point. It had a roof that ob- 
viously, if not leaking then, would 
be during the Fall rains. 


Stripped By Vandals 


After counting the broken win- 
dows, the committee silently trooped 
up on the sagging front porch and 
filed through the front door, which 
was ominously unlocked. A short 
inspection disclosed that a large part 
of the plumbing had been removed 
by presumably socialistic neighbors. 
And height of vandalism and rob- 
bery, the furnace had disappeared 
from the basement! The house was 
beyond ordinary repairs and was 
ready, as a complete wreck, for sal- 
vaging only. 

Somebody timidly remarked about 
the lot value as approximately cover- 
ing the loan. He got only a few 
grunts. Here was a house that was 
once a livable dwelling, ruined by an 
unprincipled mortgagor who de- 
faulted in both his legal and moral 
responsibilities. Realizing that he 
could not meet the payments and 
having but very little more in the 
property than rent, because he had 
bought subject to the previous mort- 
gage and the previous owner had 
taken a second mortgage for most of 
the difference between the sale price 
and the bank’s mortgage, the pur- 
chaser had vacated without notify- 
ing anybody. The bank was left with 
its dubious security, which it did not 
want. 


Inspect Property Every 
Three Months 


All this was a lesson to the bank 
and to the loan committee. This com- 
mittee now inspects all slow loans at 
regular intervals to watch the bank’s 
security. Every bank is constantly 
appraising the market value of col- 
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lateral loans. Why not conscientious 
attention to real estate collateral ? 

Many a prompt check-up has pre- 
vented property from going to seed. 
A typical example is a dwelling 
which became the property of a 
bank, and was in fair shape when 
the sheriff’s deed was delivered. As 
soon as the loan had become delin- 
quent, an inspection had been made 
at three months’ intervals and the 
bank was on the job when the former 
mortgagor moved out. 

It was very difficult to rent this 
house. By a little judicious adver- 
tising by word of mouth, the bank 
found an unemployed carpenter who 
also knew paper hanging and paint- 
ing, not to mention bee-raising and 
lawn-mower sharpening. The bank 
turned this jack-of-all-trades loose 
on the house and told him that until 
the bank found a buyer for the place, 
and as long as he kept the place in 
good condition there would be no 
rental charge. Of course, the bank 
had investigated the character of 
this man before entering into such 
arrangements. 

For the loss of rent, which if a 
tenant could have been found would 
have been about $20 a month, the 
bank had a watchman who improved 
the condition of the house. If the 
property had stood empty, there is 
no question about what would have 
happened to it. At the end of six 
months, the house was sold on a con- 
tract to the tenant who had natur- 
ally, through his work on it, become 
personally interested. Contrast this 
experience with that of the house 
which was left to itself until too 
late. 


Give Delinquent Loans 
Weekly Attention 


First, all real estate loans which 
are delinquent should be brought to 
the attention of the officer in charge 
every week, at least. A letter from 
the bank to the delinquent debtor 
may bring him in with a payment. 
But if it doesn’t, then the officer 
should fill out a notice to the loan 
committee that the loan is delin- 
quent and an inspection should be 
made at once. Complete information 
on a simple form will give the bank 
a basis for future treatment of the 
loan, and determine just how well 
secured the loan is. If the property 
has been well kept up, is in a good 
location, and is occupied by the mort- 
gagor himself, then it is reasonable 
to expect that the debtor will make 
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Seven Items In A 
Protection Program 


1. It pays to deal with 
delinquents in a friendly, 
helpful attitude. 


2. Usually payments can 
be extended over a period 
of months by making small 
regular deposits. 


3. Each delinquent must 
be given individual consider- 
ation and treatment. 


4. Sick loans cannot be 
successfully treated without 
frequent checkups of the 
borrower and the property 
both before and after 
delinquency. 

5. Losses on depreciated 
property seldom result when 
an officer or the loan com- 
mittee makes fairly frequent 
visits to see the physical 
assets. 


6. Often the defaulting 
borrower will turn the man- 
agement of the property over 


to the bank, if he is properly 
handled. 


7. There is no better 
medicine for an over-opti- 
mistic loan committee than 
a personal inspection of a 
few properties on which 
foreclosure proceedings have 
been necessary. 


every effort to meet his obligation. 
But if the house stands empty, needs 
a new roof, and a coat of paint, look 
out! He has given up the struggle, 
and the bank might as well start 
proceedings and save what is left. 
If the laws of the state (which seem, 
in most eases, to go a long way in 
favoring the defaulting debtor) are 
such that the bank cannot get pos- 


session for some time, all that the 
bank ean do is to pay the taxes and 
see that the foreclosure suit is 
hastened along as fast as possible. 
But sometimes a mortgagor will, for 
a small consideration, deed the prop- 
erty over to the bank. In this ease it 
is a matter of simple arithmetic to 
decide what is a profitable amount 
to offer. If he will accept an amount 
considerably less than the cost of 
a suit for foreclosure, it is evident 
that it is to the bank’s advantage to 
make this concession. 

After a bank has aequired a prop- 
erty, it should be given systematic 
and careful attention. A _ record 
should be set up detailing all costs 
that acerue against it in the way of 
repairs, taxes or assessments. If the 
property is rented after the bank 
acquires it, a record should be kept 
of the payment of rentals and ten- 
ants. Most important of all, an in- 
spection should be made at least 
twice a year and a record made of 
the condition of the property. The 
same form can be used and filed with 
the papers which the bank holds. 


Unoccupied Property Depreciates 
Rapidly 


When a property is vacant, it is 
almost sure to depreciate far more 
rapidly than one which is occupied. 
Sometimes it is advantageous to al- 
low a responsible tenant occupancy 
of a dwelling at a very low rental, 
or even let the right kind of a family 
live in it rent free, in return for care 
and supervision. Empty houses 
have a habit of losing all movable 
plumbing and electric fixtures... Even 
a bathtub or furnace has been known 
to turn up missing, when a house is 
situated in a certain kind of neigh- 
borhood. If an empty house is known 
to belong to a bank, it seems to be 
considered a good place to get spare 
parts. 

One more thought on the supervi- 
sion of properties securing delin- 
quent mortgage loans, and proper- 
ties which have become the bank’s 
property through foreclosure. There 
is no better medicine for an over- 
optimistic loan committee, inelined 
to be a little too liberal, than a per- 
sonal inspection of a few properties 
on which foreclosure proceedings 
have been necessary. It is remark- 
able how much difference there is in 
a property which a bank has been 
forced to acquire by foreclosure and 
a property on which it has a mort- 
gage. 
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Prospects (,ood For Paint 


As A Progressive Industry 


This basic analysis of an industry that serves almost every other 
business may be used as a splendid background for judging credits 
in connection with the manufacture or distribution of paint. 


7HILE perhaps only a few who 
read this article transact busi- 
ness with producers or manufac- 
turers of paint products, at some 
time or other many come into contact 
with the industry in its distribution 
phase. To an ever-increasing extent, 
loan officers of banks are finding it 
important to review not only the bor- 
rower’s credit rating, but also— 
where he is a merchandiser—general 
conditions surrounding his industry, 
its position and prospects. 

The products of the industry are 
said to be sold about two-thirds 
wholesale—or direct to large indus- 
trial users, and about one-third retail 
—or direct to the small user. In the 
former distribution, at least 99% of 
the business is handled directly by 
the manufacturer to the automobile, 
furniture, railroad, steamship and 
other classes of companies constitut- 
ing the large users. Here specifica- 
tions are usually present and profit 
margin small. Established reputation 
is essential to a concern attempting 
to get any portion of this business. 


Comparison Of Paint Sales Decline 
With Other Industries 


The one-third distribution at retail 
is handled in various ways by various 
coneerns. Some, such as Devoe & 
Reynolds, have their own chain store 
system of retail distribution. Others 
distribute through thousands of inde- 
pendent paint and hardware stores, 
selling directly to these stores in some 
cases and in other eases through 
jobbers. Narrowing margin of profit 
is reducing the amount of the latter 
business and the jobber is playing a 
less important part. The banker may 
be cautious about loans to a paint 
jobber. 


The last Federal census of manu- 
facture taken in 1930 showed that 
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the total shipments or deliveries of 
paints, varnishes and related prod- 
ucts by manufacturers in the United 
States for the year 1929 were valued 
at close to $350,000,000 (at f.o.b. fae- 
tory prices). The same _ census 
showed some 1,036 establishments 
engaged in the industry, employing 
close to 29,000 wage earners (exclu- 
sive of salaried employees) on the 
average for the year 1929. Any in- 
dustry of this size, any industry con- 
tributing, as it did in the vear 1929, 
almost $42,000,000 in wages to the 
working people of this country ap- 
pears worthy of study and discus- 
sion. 

In common with so many other in- 
dustries, the business of companies 
engaged in the manufacture, sale, 
and distribution of paint, varnish, 
and laequer products has declined 
sharply from the 1929 levels. The 
United States Department of Com- 
merece compiles figures from 588 
establishments in this country. Its 
figures for the first seven months of 
1931 totalled $181,164,000, a decline 
of 21% from the figures for the simi- 
lar period of 1930, and of 33% from 
the figures for the first seven months 
of 1929. While these are substantial 
declines, they are in keeping with 
the downward trend of business in 
general. They compare favorably 
with the declines in the steel, lumber, 
and other businesses where new con- 
struction plays a prominent part in 
governing consumption. 

Practical stagnation in the build- 
ing industry has had its effect on 
the sales of those engaged in this 
industry. The paint and varnish in- 
dustry also has been greatly affected 
by the low purchasing power of agri- 
cultural communities, which con- 
stitute one of the principal outlets 
for paint. Another contributing fac- 
tor has been the marked reduction in 


motor ear production as compared 
with 1929 level. Automobile com- 
panies constitute the largest single 
group using lacquers. Ship building 
and railroad car building also con- 
stitute an important demand in 
normal times for paints, varnishes, 
and lacquers. Here again subnormal 
depression has taken its toll in re- 
duced sales. 


Sales Tripled In Period Of 
15 Years 


Up to the time of the present busi- 
ness depression, the paint and var- 
nish industry over a period of years 
has shown an excellent, almost phen- 
omenal growth in sales. The greatest 
contributing factor was, of course, 
the constant step-up in automobile 
production, Another important ele- 
ment was a wider recognition of the 
value of the products of this indus- 
try. 

National advertising conducted by 
groups in the industry, as well as 
by strong independent units, had 
much to do with the greater use of 
paint, particularly by the average 
householder. Intelligent merchandis- 
ing brought wider use of color, made 
more readily available through per- 
fection of easily applied lacquers. 

There is a grouping of interests in 
the industry known as the National 
Association of Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers, reported to be rather 
fully representative of the industry 
as a whole. This association confines 
its activities to questions of trade 
practices in the industry and new 
developments, but emphatically takes 
no action and does not countenance 
price fixing. 

An indication of the growth of the 
industry is found in the Department 
of Census sales and deliveries figures 
which showed total value of less than 
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This shows a filter press for nitrocellulose solutions. oe 
The automotive industry is the largest user of lacquers. 


$150,000,000 in 1914, some $346,000,- 
000 in 1919, a setback to $271,000,000 
in 1921, and then a steady increase 
to approximately $550,000,000 for 
1929. In other words, before the 
start of the downward trend incident 
to the present depression period, 
sales of the industry doubled in 8 
years, and inereased almost three- 
fold in 15 years. 

The industry has accompanied its 
inereasing sales with marked pro- 
gress along the lines of scientific re- 
search and improvement of products. 
All the leading establishments in the 
business have been constantly en- 
gaged in research to improve the 
quality and vet reduce prices of their 
products, make them more attractive 
and produce better results for the 
user and for the manufacturer. It is 
important that we judge the caliber 
of the manufacturer by his ability 
to keep abreast of developments in 
the industry. 

One of the most important recent 
developments has been the market- 
ing of titanium oxide. This is a rela- 
tively new white pigment which has 
been gaining in importance in recent 
years. A recent survey of the Ameri- 
ean Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers Association showed that while 
a gallon of white lead covers ap- 
proximately 313 square feet, a gallon 
of titanium covers 581 square feet. 


Rapid chemical changes have been 
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The Paint Situation 
In Six Sentences 


1. The value of total ship- 
ments trebled in the 15 years 
preceding 1929. 


2. Present sales compare 
favorably with those of busi- 
ness in general. 


3. Constant research is 
developing better products 
and increasing markets. 


4. Sales to the public have 
not decreased appreciably 
since 1929. 


5. Increased automobile 
sales will cause a great de- 
mand for lacquers. 


6. Postponed maintenance 
expenditures by railroads 
have created a huge market 
that will open before long. 


and are taking place in this product. 
A company to be suecessful must 
necessarily keep abreast of these 
changes. It will be well to bear this 
in mind, if consideration is being 
given to a loan to a concern in the 


is one of the processes in manufacturing lacquers. 


production end of the paint industry 
or any of its allied lines. Possibilities 
of important changes would seem to 
dictate conservatism in dealer inven- 
tory commitments, and extra care in 
the event of loans secured by inven- 
tories. 


Pleasing Prospects For The 
Near Future 


While sales of the industry are far 
below those of 1930 and farther below 
those of 1929, they have, to a remark- 
able degree, followed the seasonal 
trends of the preceding years. The 
seasonal trend indicates a sharp up- 
ward march of sales from the begin- 
ning of the year to sometime in May, 
with a marked decline to almost the 
conclusion of the year. In 1929 there 
was an unseasonal upward variation 
in early fall. A similar trend was ex- 
perienced to a lesser degree in the fall 
of 1930. The winter rise, culminat- 
ing in the May peak, is to be ex- 
pected in 1932. 

From the standpoint of the large 
users of the products, the outlook is 
satisfactory. The automobile business 
has operated through 1931 at a great- 
ly reduced level and, because of the 
substantial amount of replacement 
business which has been piling up, 
many in é@lose touch with this indus- 
try seem to feel that the winter season 
may be more active from the produe- 
tion angle than it has been in recent 
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years. The spring upturn in the auto- 
mobile industry may start some weeks 
ahead of normal. The building indus- 
try continues at a low ebb with the 
most immediate prospect for any bet- 
terment resting on the 
possibility of govern- 
ment and municipal 
building activity. 

In one of the major 
fields, however, there 
appears at least a pos- 
sibility, if not a good 
prospect, of an upward 
trend in consumption 
of paint. Practically all of the rail- 
road companies in the country have 
followed a policy of reduced main- 
tenance expenditures for almost two 
years now, in this way endeavoring 
to prevent net earnings from reflect- 
ing the sharp decline in gross earn- 
ings. It is a generally accepted fact 
that every major railroad system in 
the country has large portions of its 
equipment, as well as its stations. 
bridges, and structures in need of 
paint. 


Railroads Will Soon Use 
More Paint 


Currently developing plans for im- 
proving the financial position of the 
railroads give promise of an early 
increase in expenditures for main- 
tenance. There is basis for the belief 
that as soon as the major railroads 
realize that some relief from the de- 
clining trend of earnings is in pros- 
pect, they will feel free to make the 
maintenance expenditures which 
they have been postponing for al- 
most two years. This should be re- 
flected in a substantial upturn in the 
consumption of paint on the part of 
the railroads. 

One of the few stabilizing factors 
in the downward trend of sales in 
the industry is reported to have been 
relative stability in sales of paints, 
lacquers, and varnishes for house- 
hold uses. Apparently a large por- 
tion of our populace is finding use 
for time spared from less active busi- 
ness to do some painting or varnish- 
ing. We have seen this development 
in previous periods when men who 
have been active five days a week 
are reduced to three days a week 
employment and seek some method of 
keeping busy in the extra off hours. 
While figures on retail sales alone 
are not available, a survey of the in- 
dustry seems to indicate greater 
stability in this field than in the 
larger sales to industries. 
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The most important firms in the 
industry include: 


Sherwin-Williams Co.; Devoe & 
Reynolds Co., Ine., Glidden Co.; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. (Paint 


Division) ; 8S. C. John- 
—, son Co.; Murphy Var- 
nish Co.; Valentine, 
Ine.; Pratt & Lambert 
Co.; Armstrong Paint 
& Varnish Co.; Cer- 
tain-teed Products Co. 
(Paint Division). 

Sherwin-Williams is 
by far the largest, the 
others coming in approximately the 
indicated order. There are about 50 
large concerns and some 1,000 smal! 
ones in the business of producing 
and distributing paints, varnishes 
and related products. There is no 
geographical segregation of the in- 
dustry. 

Relatively few of these companies 
have securities outstanding in the 
hands of the public, and practically 
none has a publie funded debt. The 
stocks of Sherwin-Williams and of 
Devoe are rather actively traded, as 
are the debentures of Certain-teed. 

Summarizing, then, the paint and 
varnish industry today appears to 
be in a position relative to that of 
general industry, but with promise 
of a more rapid comeback than the 
so-called heavier industries, princi- 
pally because of postponed ‘‘ replace- 
ment’’ business, 


Competition And Price Cutting 
Producers Problem Today 


Producers are faced with the prob- 
lem, always common in a period of 
sharply reduced sales, namely, ex- 
treme competition, price cutting, and 
reduction of profit margins. Retail- 
ers, as has been indicated, have held 
their own in better fashion. With 
any improvement in general condi- 
tions and increase in spending power 
they should experience a comfortable 
improvement, with the possible ex- 
ception of those serving principally 
agricultural communities. The early 
months of the year should show at 
least the seasonal upward trend of 
former years. When general business 
reverses itself, we may anticipate a 
sharper advance than in previous 
years. 


If you employ no auditor, the top 
man in the bank should perform an 
auditor’s job. 





How To Maintain Confidence 


‘*We had a few anxious depositors 
in our lobby about three weeks ago,’’ 
said an Illinois banker to one of our 
editors. ‘‘A bank near here had a 
run and had to close. But there was 
no sign of a run in our bank. We 
have done a number of things to 
maintain the confidence of our de- 
positors, and I believe that is why 
we have had no trouble. 

“In the first place, we have kept 
our bank extremely liquid. We have 
handled a great deal of real estate 
financing, but have used two sets of 
appraisers on each property and 
have secured extremely conservative 
estimates of value. We have then 
been careful in not making too large 
a loan. 

‘*As an illustration of the benefit 
of this, I ean cite you a case a few 
months ago in which examiners ar- 
rived at the bank representing the 
local clearing house. In addition to 
examining everything inside the 
bank, these examiners sent appraisers 
out to independently estimate the 
values on 25 properties on which we 
had mortgages. When they returned, 
they stated that our loans were very 
good. 

‘*We talk with our depositors a 
great deal and keep them informed 
as to just how our bank is being 
handled. 

‘*We just recently made a physical 
improvement in the appearance of 
our building. It is made of Indiana 
limestone and floodlights make it a 
very beautiful structure at night. 

‘*We had previously lighted the 
building with floodlights mounted on 
a roof across the street. The build- 
ing on which the floodlights were 
mounted changed hands and the new 
owner wanted a larger rental. In 
considering whether to pay the 
larger amount or not, we investigated 
the possibility of using our own 
floodlights mounted at the base of 
the columns on the front of the bank. 
We found that these lights would be 
a great improvement in appearance 
both by day and by night, and at the 
same time, would not cost us more 
than the rental for a short period of 
time on the other building. 

‘“We made the change and I be- 
lieve that this physical improvement 
in our building had a beneficial effect. 

‘‘Furthermore, the improvement 
greatly attracts new customers and 
our bank is talked about more than 
any other institution in the town.”’ 
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Because one bank failed to record chattel mortgages, a borrower sent fake mortgages 
as collateral for loans and later left for “parts unknown” leaving the bank with 
worthless security. 


Lessons From 6 Credit Cases 


These brief descriptions of ‘“‘good loans that went bad’”’ and 
“bad loans that became good” have been contributed by 
you send your experiences for future issues? 


readers. Will 


1. A Big Loss Due To Lack 
Of Investigation 


OR several years, the president of 

a large manufacturing plant had 
enjoyed a line of credit of $50,000 at 
his bank. Prior to this, he borrowed 
small amounts, always on his state- 
ment. He built up a fine reputation 
for honesty and business integrity. 
His business grew rapidly without 
over-expansion. The bank had every 
confidence in his ability, and several 
of the officers of the bank knew him 
socially. 

He became involved personally 
and began embezzling money from 
his company, falsifying his state- 
ments to the bank. But he took the 
precaution of not sending the state- 
ments through the mail. The bank, 
having full confidence in this man, 
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did not audit his books nor check his 
figures. They suddenly found them- 
selves holding a note of a company 
hopelessly bankrupt. 

The bank prosecuted its customer 
in the courts and got judgment, 
spending several hundreds of dol- 
lars getting nowhere except to pun- 
ish the culprit. 


2. A Loss Due To Unrecorded 
Chattel Mortgages 


An automobile dealer borrowed on 
a collateral giving chattel 
mortgages on new ears standing in 
his salesroom. This finaneing enabled 
him to buy from the manufacturer 
in large lots, thereby getting a better 
discount. Everything went well for 
a number of years until an unserup- 
ulous friend ‘‘ put him wise’’ to how 
he could make some ‘‘real money.”’ 


basis, 


This dealer put all his property in 
his wife’s name, ordered a large num- 
ber of ears, gave forged chattel mort- 
gages to the bank, got a financing 
company to take out mortgages on 
the same cars and then disappeared 
after selling as many cars as he could 
at ‘‘any price”’ 

Result: The bank held worthless 
chattel mortgages; the buyers, some 
of whom paid in full, possessed auto- 
mobiles with mortgages; and the 
finance company found itself unable 
to locate some of its ears. 

If the bank had reeorded these 
mortgages, it would have caught this 
man. 


3. Carelessness Regarding Endorse- 
ments Caused Losses On 
Several Loans 


A large cab company kept balances 
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averaging approximately $250,000 in 
a certain bank and never borrowed. 
This was a profitable account for 
the bank and had been for a number 
of vears. While the company did not 
borrow, the officers some- 
times personally endorsed 
small notes for their cab 
drivers. These notes were 
taken by the bank. 

A yearly election dis- 
placed all the old officers. 
The bank still holds the 
notes, some of which are 
past due. It is trying to 
locate either one or the 
other of the endorsers. 

The account of the eab 
company is still there, luckily. But 
the bank takes no more accommoda- 
tion paper unless it is endorsed by 
the new officers in their official eapa- 
city. 


4. Borrowers Can Be Made 
Safe Credit Risks 


A certain merchant kept after his 
bank for a direct loan on his state- 
ment. He finally obtained a moder- 
ate amount of credit, much against 
the best judgment of several officers 
of the loaning bank. The statement 
did not warrant a loan. The ratios 
of quick to current were not even 
near the proper relation. 

The credit man had faith and fore- 
sight and took it upon himself to ad- 
vise the merchant on his business 
methods, finances, and bookkeeping 
procedure. Result: A poor loan de- 
veloped into a very good loan within 
the year. The loan not only ‘‘made”’ 
the merchant but helped the bank 
establish itself as a business builder. 

If the loaning officers of banks 
took more interest in the details of 
their customers’ businesses and of- 
fered sound advice—and intelligent 
use of credit along with this advice— 
there would be more flourishing busi- 
nesses today, regardless of ‘‘economie 
conditions. ’’ 

This may not sound interesting to 
many bankers, but the banker who 
knows how to make borrowers safe, 
also knows how to recognize those 
who are already safe. He is likely 
to have few overdue notes, and few 
chargeofts. 


5. A Check-up On Receivables 
Showed An Unexpected 
Condition 


A wholesale and retail furniture 
store had an unsecured line of credit 
up to $50,000. Borrowings had been 
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The 6 Cases 


1. Statements were falsi- 
fied 


and the bank did not 
discover anything 
wrong, because the 


statements were not 
checked. 


2. Chattel mort- 
gages were not record- 
ed and false mortgages 
were given. 


3. A careless policy 
regarding personal en- 
dorsements resulted in many 
worthless ones being 
accepted. 


4. A banker’s evidence 
made a losing business a 
success. 


5. A borrower’s business 
might have been unsafe from 
the bank’s standpoint, if its 
receivables had not been 
checked carefully. 


6. A lack of knowledge 
about hardware put one 
lending bank at a serious 
disadvantage. 


more or less regular with a clean-up 
for short periods each year. In the 
statement appeared an item of $250.- 
000 of notes receivable—customers’ 
paper on furniture sold on the in- 
stallment plan. 

The bank decided that this line was 
too large and that it did not care for 
this type of installment business. 

Before making a final decision. it 
sent out one of its young credit men 
to investigate. 

The report showed that the com- 
pany was doing a nice business, was 


well managed and was making 
money. It was discovered that the 


company sold only to negroes on in- 
stallment, and then only samples or 
second-hand furniture. Down pay- 
ments amounted to one-half the ac- 
tual cost of the merchandise. All 
payments after the next four were 
the company’s profit, the entire pro- 
gram including a down payment and 
12 installment notes. 


There was little loss on this paper 





to this type of buyer. Where notes 
were unpaid, it was an easy matter 
to foreclose and get back the goods. 
The eustomer who defaulted usually 
made 6 payments, which brought 
20% profit, less bookkeeping costs. 
Through careful watching on collec- 
tion charges, this particular part of 
the business was a gold mine. 

The bank continued to lend to this 
company with the understanding 
that a systematic analysis of their 
‘‘notes receivable’? would be made 
yearly. 


6. Why Credit Men Must 
Know Industry 


A moderate sized wholesale hard- 
ware store enjoyed a small amount 
of eredit. During seasonal buying of 
stock it was the company’s practice 
to use $5,000 additional credit. At 
one time, the company approached 
the bank with the request for these 
additional funds to be used for dis- 
counting bills on some recently pur- 
chased supplies. 

It was the custom of the bank on 
every occasion, when their customers 
wanted more than the usual amount 
of credit, to make a special audit of 
their books and inspect their plant. 
This was done. An inventory check- 
up showed large stocks. The bills 
payable were examined to see if the 
company was really taking discounts. 

The bank made the loan and short- 
ly afterward the company failed. 
The facts in the case were these. 
The company had purchased a large 
amount of material at high prices 
and could not sell without taking a 
terrific loss. In order to cover up 
this fact they had changed the date 
on all invoices for goods. 

If the bank’s credit staff had been 
familiar with the hardware trade 
and wholesale market, this situation 
would never have oceurred regard- 
less of the dates on the invoices hav- 
ing been changed. A number of 
larger banks are now grouping their 
officers in trade divisions and mak- 
ing each officer become an expert in 
his field. 


In considering the financing for 
inereasing production or distribu- 
tion, it is essential to make certain 
that the proposed increase will not 
be reflected in decreased net profits 
per unit, and that it will not re- 
quire an increase of overhead or fixed 
charges as a handicap to the business 
in case competition tends to take 
away the market. 
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Receipt of all income due your bank can be insured only when a system of accrual 


control is intelligently 


operated. A system which provides an automatic, direct 


check of cash against accrual and sets the two up side by side is preferred. 


How To Control Bank Costs 


O 


e 


By Auditing Income 


The audit of income must be in the nature of a control of income. It must 
not only provide verification of accuracy of each item, but it must find all 
items of income that should but do not now appear in the income account. 


HE audit of income is a very 

vital part of the bank audit job, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is 
likely to receive scant attention in 
the average bank. Many of the prob- 
lems encountered in auditing liabil- 
ities are also encountered in auditing 
income. The banker is always under 
the necessity of assuring himself that 
all items are reflected in the bank’s 
records and in large measure the 
audit is directed toward that end. 
This is just the reverse of resource 
and expense auditing. In that case 
the problem is to insure that all 
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items entered in the books represent 
true values which are on hand. 

There is one point which should 
never be overlooked in connection 
with income—the audit must be ecur- 
rent, since an item of income that 
fails to materialize in the bank’s in- 
come account is practically lost. Un- 
less the deficiency is immediately 
detected, there is little likelihood that 
it will ever come to light. 

To be really effective, the audit of 
income must be in the nature of a 
control of income. 

The control system must not only 


provide verification as to the ac- 
curacy of each item of income which 
appears in the bank’s income ac- 
count, but also it must seek out all 
items of income that should but do 
not appear in the income account. 

Having in mind the foregoing, 
consider now the nature of the 
bank’s income. It is of two general 
classes ; to-wit : 

Regular income represents the re- 
turns to the bank from the utilization 
of funds at its command, together 
with certain other stable and con- 
stant income classifications, such as 
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safe deposit box rentals and office 
rentals. Primarily, it includes loan 
and discount interest, interest and 
dividends from securities and inter- 
est on balances carried in 
banks. 


other 


Trading income represents the re- 
turns to the bank from personal 
services rendered, profit from trad- 
ing activities and all other classes of 
non-interest income. It includes such 
items as trust fees, profit from secur- 
ities trading, commissions on mort- 
gages, exchange and service charges. 

It is important that the difference 
in the natures of these two general 
classes of income be recognized, since 
the nature of the item determines, to 
a large extent, the audit plan to 
which it is susceptible. 

The four principles of bank audit- 
ing set forth in a preceding article 
are all applicable to income and, in 
addition, there is a highly specialized 
system of control which will provide 
absolute assurance that all regular 
income is received and that once re- 
ceived, all income, both ‘‘regular’’ 
and ‘‘trading’’ is controlled and 
safeguarded. This system has to do 
with income accrual and is more fully 
set forth in following paragraphs. 


Regular Income 


It may be possible to check, by 
manual effort, every resource item 
the bank has at each interest matur- 
ity date but such a manual procedure 
is neither practical nor sensible. The 
only practical means of auditing 
“‘regular’’ income is that of an ac- 
crual control. Through this means, 
each day’s income is accrued in the 
income account daily and must be 
either collected or adjusted before 
the record is cleared. 

A bank which installs an accurate 
and comprehensive system of income 
accrual and operates it in an intelli- 
gent manner is assured of receiving 
all income due it. A bank which does 
not operate under such a system can- 
not know, without a prohibitive ex- 
penditure of time and money, 
whether or not all income due it is 
received. 

There are a number of systems of 
accruals in use in banks. A system 
which provides an automatic and 
direct check of cash against accrual 
and sets up the two side by side is 
preferred. Unfortunately for the 
purposes of this discussion, accrual 
processes are the private property of 
the owners and installers of the 
system and the forms are patented. 


How Best To Audit 


Income 


1. Regular Income 


Accrual control is the only 
practical means. It assures 
the bank of receiving all in- 
come due it. It also provides 
accurate earning figures for 
bank statement purposes. 


2. Trading Income 


a. Exchange—should have 
more than one person to 
record, collect, and enter ex- 
change and copies should go 
to the auditor. 


b. Service Charges— 
should be calculated from 
information supplied by 
bookkeepers and all total 
charges entered as one credit. 


c. Miscellaneous Profits— 
power of entry should be 
restricted. 


d. Trust Fees—audit by 
a monthly or quarterly check 
of fee cards against trust 
accounts and against entries 
to the income account. 


e. Profit From Sale Of 
Securities—where trade is 
active, vault custodian 
should maintain an “in and 
out” record which must be 
supported by copies of “‘pur- 
chase” and ‘“‘sales”’ bills. He 
must verify prices and ex- 
tensions and prove totals of 
premium or discount and ac- 
crued interest against daily 
entries to income accounts. 





In general terms, it may be said 
that such a system provides for the 
ealeulation of the daily earning 
power of each resouree item—each 
note, each security, each bank bal- 
ance or each rent item—and it fur- 
ther provides for immediate adjust- 
ment, should any such item change 
in amount or in rate of earning or if 
it should pass out of the bank’s re- 
sourees altogether. 

The system is closely interwoven 
with departmental operating plans 
and as a by-product it provides a 
control over the resource items from 
which the income is derived. Once 
installed, it is both simple and eco- 
nomical of operation and may be 
applied with equal satisfaction in 
banks of $100,000 in deposits and 
banks of $100,000,000 or more in de- 
posits. This system is intended to 
provide accurate earnings figures for 
bank statement purposes. It inci- 
dentally provides a perfect audit 
control over the bank’s ‘‘regular in- 
come.”’ 





Trading Income 


Exchange is relatively a small 
item, except in banks which charge 
exchange on their own items and in 
banks which assess a combination 
interest and handling charge for 
handling checks drawn on points for- 
eign to their own communities. 

In the average bank, collections of 
exchange arise from: Charges to cus- 
tomers covering exchange actually 
paid by the bank for collection of 
drafts and checks in other localities ; 
charges made against customers or 
non-customers for presentation and 
collection or return of drafts drawn 
on individuals and firms located in 
the bank’s own community; oecca- 
sional charges, usually to non-cus- 
tomers, for cashing out-of-town 
checks, issuing cashier’s checks or 
bank drafts, effecting installment 
note collections and like services. 

The audit control over such items 
must come primarily from the sys- 
tem employed in their handling. 
The system should include the plan 
of requiring more than one person to 
participate in the recording, collect- 
ing, and entering of exchange. In 
many cases, it will be found desirable 
to have copies of original exchange 
tickets go to some designated person 
(the auditor) for independent check- 
ing against items entered in the in- 
come account. This is a problem for 
each bank to solve for itself, the solu- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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- Daring Management Changes 


Needed To Meet Present Conditions 





The banker who has the courage to readjust his 
management methods as.needed is seldom embarrassed 
by unexpected happenings in the business world. 


VERY national economic dis- 

turbance in the past has enabled 
us to correct some inherent or latent 
weakness in our financial system. 
Following these major crises, cor- 
rective measures were introduced to 
eliminate the defects which the 
strain of a difficult period made ap- 
parent. 

The panie of 1907 was, perhaps, 
the most important single factor 
contributing to the passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act in 1913. The 
reserve banks, among other things, 
have the privilege of note issue and 
the supervision of organized concen- 
tration of legal reserves of all 
national banks and those qualified 
state banks which have elected to 
join. 

The act corrected certain strue- 
tural faults in our former unit bank- 
ing system. But the real contribu- 
tion to greater uniformity in bank- 
ing practice was obtained by the 
wise exercise of the regulatory 
powers of the Federal Reserve 
3oard. It must be remembered that 
the System is still young and has 
not yet operated in what are re- 
garded as normal times. 

During the unusual times since 
1914, much publicity was focused 
upon the policies and practices of 
the Federal Reserve System, both in 
the press and in Congressional in- 
vestigations, and thus its problems 
are better known than those which 
confront a great many banks. 

The last 20 years have witnessed 
the development of mass production 
by large corporate organizations, 
mass distribution by national chains, 
increased efficiency in communication 
and transportation, and branch and 
group banking. All of these have 
brought about fundamental changes 
in the character of banking. 

It will be interesting to observe 
whether further modifications and 
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These are times when the policies of other 

bankers deserve special study. A thought or 

a principle from another's policy may be just 

what you need to key your own organization 
to the new speed apparent in business. 


6 Elements Of 
Changed Conditions 


1. The problem is tosecure 
management competent to 
understand and anticipate. 


2. We must recognize that 
merchants operate on small 
inventories, but wholesalers 
must carry large inventories. 

3. The shift toward 
increased time deposits has 
forced bankers to seek more 
outside investments. 


4. Many have financed by 
stocks and bonds instead of 
by commercial paper. 

5. Many industries have 
cash positions that enable 
them to operate with less 
bank credit. 

6. There is a need now to 
increase bank profits rather 
than to increase deposits. 
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refinements originate within the 
banking profession or come from the 
passage of additional legislation. 

The pressing problem now is to 
secure management competent to 
understand and anticipate changing 
business and financial conditions. 
This type of management cannot, of 
course, be supplied by legislative 
enactment. 

In our effort to adjust an individ- 
ual bank to changing conditions, we 
must balanee types of deposits with 
types of loans. We are influenced 
in our loaning policy both by the 
type of deposits and the require- 
ments of customers. Demand de- 
posits in 1919 of all banks were 
nearly twice as large as time de- 
posits. In 1930 time deposits were 
larger than demand deposits. 

The growth in time deposits paral- 
leled the decreases in good local 
loans because of a movement of pop- 
ulation from rural communities to 
cities and because of new merchan- 
dising methods. Chain stores spread 
throughout the country and reduced 
the normal local loans by conecentrat- 
ing borrowings in large financial 
centers. Due to the increased effi- 
ciency of the railroads and other 
common earriers, local merchants 
find it possible to operate on smaller 
inventories. Wholesalers and jobbers 
in the distributing centers are forced 
to carry larger inventories than 
formerly. 

The shift to time deposits has had 
the natural effect of foreing bankers 
to seek outside sources of invest- 
ment. In addition, the absorption of 
loeal industry by companies national 
in character has taken away some 
loeal credit requirements. Through- 
out the country, a great many com- 
panies, which formerly sold commer- 
cial paper, have been financed by 
stock and bond issues. 


(Continued on page 107) 





Seven Keys To 
Better Bank Development 


Seven basic improvements in public relations will charac- 
terize the Era of Recovery. We have learned the right 





way 


REPORTER once asked Henry 
Ford to tell how the Ford organ- 
ization profited by its mistakes. 

‘*Mistakes? We never make 
them. We nearly always do a thing 
better the second time than we did 
it the first, but everything we do is 
done as correctly as we know how at 
the time we do it. Nothing like that 
can be a mistake.’’ 

When American banking goes back 
to aggressive development (and 
many see that as a close futurity) it 
will do a number of things better 
than they were ever done before. The 
objectives and the obstacles, how- 
ever, will be very much the same and 
the basic strategy will show fewer 
new features than will be seen in 
detailed tactics. 


Banks Will Know What 
Relationships They Desire 


One basic betterment will be nota- 
ble almost everywhere. Banks will 
know they want a relationship before 
they ask for it. They will know how 
much they want it, in terms of dol- 
lars. They will not acquire business 
first and try to make it profitable 
afterwards. : 

The notion that every human 
being in a community is a prospect 
for bank service will be less and less 
a basis for developmental invest- 
ments. 

Analytical selection of prospects 
will beget analytical selection of 
methods and media. 

A new note will develop in the 
men who function in bank develop- 
ment. It used to be that such men 
were either sales and advertising 
experts who knew too little about 
banking, or bankers who knew too 
little about advertising and selling. 

When banks go back to develop- 
mental activity, neither of these 
limited types will be satisfactory. It 
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Seven 
Basic Betterments 


1. Activity charges to 
make all business profitable. 


2. A one-price basis and 
no special favors in credit, 
interest, or service. 


3. More and better per- 
sonal contact. 


4. Contact plans first, 
copy next, space purchase 
last. 


5. No expense on unprofit- 
able audiences or illogical 
areas. 


6. More and better direct 
mail to energize contact. 


7. More educational an- 
nouncements in publication 
space and less “inducement”’ 
and ‘‘department store’”’ 


copy. 


will be reeognized that only the man 
who knows how to make and deliver 
bank service can be safely trusted 
with the job of selling it. At the 
same time, the banker who has not 
made a specialized study of efficient 
advertising and selling will not be 
asked to handle development any 
more than a good commercial loan 
officer would be asked to head a trust 
department. 

Banks in many communities will 
be free from the uninstructed and 
irresponsible competition that ex- 
isted in the past. This will make 
wasteful development work easier to 


and the wrong way—to get profitable new business. 


eliminate. It will not in any sense 
lessen the need for sound develop- 
mental work. In the first place a bank- 
ing monopoly in any community is 
unthinkable. The business is not 
technical enough for that nor is the 
advantage of large capital over small 
sufficiently great. Even highly and 
naturally monopolistic corporations, 
like the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., find developmental work 
as necessary to progress as ever. 

Even more, then, will banks con- 
tinue to combat public ignorance, 
publie apathy and public suspicion 
with sound developmental activity. 

This will, I think, emphasize first 
—activity charges to make all busi- 
ness profitable; second—a one-price 
basis and no special favors in credit, 
interest, or service; third—more 
and better personal contact; fourth 
—-eontact plans first, copy next. 
space purchase last; fifth—no ex- 
pense on unprofitable audiences or 
illogical areas ; sixth—more and bet- 
ter direct mail to energize contact ; 
seventh—more educational announce- 
ments in publication space and less 
‘‘inducement’’ and ‘‘department 
store’’ copy. ‘ 

It is difficult to elaborate these 
points without elaborating them too 
far. Banks differ, communities 
differ, competition differs as between 
almost any typical case that could 
be cited and that of the reader’s own 
bank. However, let us take them in 
order : 

Activity charges are coming more 
and more to be the basis of profitable 
business, not only in handling de- 
posits, but also in connection with 
trust and safe deposit relationships. 
Take deposits alone. It has been 
found that the per check charge is as 
much superior to the service penalty 
as the service penalty is to the free 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Strong Financial Advertisements 


After Depression—Prosperity 


1857—Today. The same editorial describes both periods. A repro- 
duction of this editorial with a line pointing out that prosperity has 
always followed our depressions gave this bank much publicity. 


HEN one began to read the 

advertisement illustrated, the 
first impression was that any insti- 
tution bold enough to publish such 
a pessimistie picture of present-day 
conditions should be severely criti- 
cized. But warned by the heading 


to ‘‘Read All Or None’’, the reader 


soon discovered that he had been re- 
viewing the economic disturbances 
of 1857 instead of 1931, and that 
below the 74-year editorial was the 
assurance that 17 months after the 
article was published, business was 
back at normal again. It was further 
emphasized that every depression 
has been followed by recovery and 
an era of prosperity. 

The psychological reaction of the 
reader, after the first mental jolt. 
evidently was pleasing, for compli- 
mentary letters by the score have 
piled into ‘‘ Mercantile-Commerce 
from all points of the compass and 
from nearly every state in the Union. 
Not only was there loud praise for the 
optimism that the advertisement had 
spread, but there were hundreds of 
requests for reprints of the adver- 
tisement to be distributed to the 
publie and still other requests for 
permission to reproduce the adver- 
tisement. In all, more than 21,000 
proofs were given away to business 
firms, investment houses, insurance 
companies, banks, and Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus. 

One large shoe firm bought 225 
copies of the newspaper in which the 
advertisement appeared and asked 
for 100 more reprints for distribu- 
tion to its salesmen and dealers. Sev- 
eral banks in widely scattered sec- 
tions asked for permission to reprint 
the message in their local news- 
papers. Three banks in a town in 
Illinois ran a full-page reproduction 
in their home newspaper, giving 
eredit to the Mereantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Co. A minister in 
the same city used the advertise- 
ment as the text for a sermon. 

Other banks used the copy for 
window displays or for posting. 
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Read All of This 


—or None 
’ 


remarkable fact. What you have just read was not written 
yesterday, about the conditions of today — but is a verbatim reprint of an 
editorial which uppeured in Harper's Weekly on October 10, 1857. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ Se. Charles 
Saint Louis 


“LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY «2 STRONG ENOUGH TO PROTECT ALL” 






Of our own troubles no man can see the 
end. They ere. fortunately, as yet mainly 
commercial; and if we are only to lose 









sympathy and of charity — no man need seri- 
ously to despair. And yet the very haste to 
be rich, which is the cocasion of this wide- 
spread calamity. has also tended to destroy 
the moral forees with which we are to resist 
and subdue the calamity. 










Good friends~ let our conduct prove 
that the call comes to men who have large 
hearts. however narrowed their homes may 
be: who have open bands. however empty 
their purses. In time of peril we have noth- 
ing but manhood. strong in its faith in 
God, to rely upon: sad whoever shows him- 
self truly « God-fearing man now. by help- 
ing wherever and however he can. will be 
ae blewed and beloved as 2 great light in 
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One Chamber of Commerce re- 
quested copies to send to all its mem- 
bers, and an engraver reprinted the 
advertisement as a mailing piece. 

The manager of a hotel in Okla- 
homa saw a chance to increase op- 
timism, so he wrote for copies for 
distribution to customers who proved 
themselves to be pessimistic. 

A county superintendent of 
schools saw an opportunity to use 
the advertisement in his schools in 
conjunction with the teaching of his- 
tory prior to the Civil War, and 


asked for one hundred copies. 

A stove manufacturer thought so 
much of the sentiment in the adver- 
tisement that he used reprints for 
mailing with his catalogue and re- 
served several copies to be distrib- 
uted to workers in a charity drive 
at the conclusion of a campaign. 

And so it went, virtually every 
letter praising the advertisement as 
‘one of the best things that has ap- 
peared in the press’’, or as ‘‘decid- 
edly the best thing I have seen along 
this line’’. 
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An Audit Prevented Disaster 


How One Bank Got Into The 


Woolen Business—And Out Again 


E. B. WILCOX 


Partner, Edward Gore & Co., Certified Public Accountants, Chicago 


OME time ago a bank in one of 
the largest cities in the United 
States found itself in the woolen 
business. A customer, a corporation 
engaged in jobbing woolens, had not 
been doing any too well. Of course, 
woolen business is seasonal and it 
appeared entirely legitimate for 
this company to require a line of 
eredit with which to purchase goods 
prior to the busy season. The prac- 
tice had been followed for a number 
of years. 

Loans had been paid, but as years 
passed the financial statements of 
the company became less satisfactory 
and the amount of credit requested 
increased. Finally, as the customary 
season for purchasing and commit- 
ments approached, and the company 
made its annual, and increasing re- 
quest for credit, an officer of its bank 
called in the general manager and 
principal stockholder of the company 
and asked him what was the trouble. 

The manager was voluble in ex- 
cuses and protestations. He insisted 
he was the victim of a cut-throat 
combination; that the antagonism 
of firms operating at a loss would 
soon fade from the field and leave 
him able to make a respectable profit. 
How many times this particular 
banker may have heard that story 
is hard to say, but he apparently 
accepted it, and fingered the com- 
pany’s statements lying on the desk. 

‘‘T suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘these 
statements were prepared by your 
bookkeeper. ’”’ 

**O, yes,’’ was the reply. 

**IT suppose you looked them over 
before you sent them here.”’ 

““Of course, I wanted to be sure 
they were right.’’ 

‘“Why is it we never have had an 
auditor’s statement from you?”’ 

The answer was almost as auto- 
matic as a knee jerk. ‘‘We can’t 
afford to have auditors monkeying 
with our books. Auditors cost too 
much, and they don’t mean a thing. 
I know that these figures are right. 
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Startling Practices 
Revealed By The Audit 


1. Most of the employees 
were inefficient relatives. 


2. Employees were buying 
from the company at too 
liberal discounts. 


3. Past-due accounts 
receivable were those of 
employees and relatives. 

4. Special discounts from 
manufacturers were pocketed 
and were not recorded in the 
company’s books. 


What The Bank Did 


1. Forced management 
revisions. 

2. Insisted on‘the dis- 
charge of inefficient and 
unnecessary employees. 

3. Installed a control sys- 
tem that properly accounted 
for every item of income 
and expense. 

4. Arranged periodic 
reports and checks by an 
outside auditor. 


The Result 


1. The business has main- 
tained successful operation 
ever since. 

2. The company is now a 
profitable customer of the 
bank. 


ge & 
I am familiar with this business and 


I have run it for years. Besides the 
jobbing business is different from 


other businesses. You can’t expect 
#n auditor to come into my office and 
understand my business.’’ 

It would be interesting to know 
how many times the banker had 
heard this one too. He _ probably 
had lost count. However, he ap- 
peared to be partially satisfied with 
the interview and credit was ex- 
tended for another year. 

This time, however, the company 
failed to meet its obligations when 
due and requested extensions, and 
what was intended to be temporary 
financing for a normal peak load 
turned out to be a precarious loan. 
This time the unhappy experience 
and the uncertainty of the loan ap- 
peared to impress the banker more 
than the unsatisfactory answer given 
10 months before. Instead of asking 
questions he issued instructions. 

‘*Before we extend you any more 
credit, I want to see an auditor’s re- 
port on the affairs of the company,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Furthermore, I want to 
know who your auditor is going to 
be before you employ him. I have 
no wish to dictate the selection of an 
auditor to you, but I want to know 
that he will be satisfactory.’ 

Argument and protestation did 
not avail on this occasion, and the 
jobber finally agreed to the audit, 
selecting a firm at the recommenda- 
tion of his banker. 


Startling Facts The Audit 
Uncovered 


The audit of the pay roll disclosed 
sO many persons with the same sur- 
name that it was obvious the com- 
pany was more than a family affair. 
It was the rock on which rested an 
entire clan. Following this lead, the 
auditors discovered many other per- 
sons in the organization whose 
names at first might not have at- 
tracted attention, but who proved to 
be relatives or connections of one 
sort or another. 

An investigation of sales showed 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Movie film record replaces 
four of the five listings 
formerly required 


HE BANK OF AMERICA, in San 

Francisco, is one of hundreds of 
ably managed banks which find 
Recordak indispensable in their tran- 
sit departments. 

Without disturbing routine ‘and 
without other additional equipment, 
this bank has increased transit depart- 
ment efficiency by at least 50%. 





Four of the five previous listings 
were eliminated from cash letters— 
now the operators merely list check 
amounts on an adding machine with 
one hand, and simultaneously photo- 
graph the checks with the other. 

Recordak affords protection against 
loss of items in transit, and greatly 
simplifies filing, with a 90% saving 
in storage space. 

All this is accomplished without 
capital investment. Recordak is leased 
at a small rental charge. It effects sub- 
stantial economies in transit work, 


Recordak Corporation 
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A page from 
The Bankers 


Service Bulletin 
for November, 1931 


ne drawee 
rs for the 


in the bookkeeping department, in fil- 
ing costs, and through its protection 
against fraud. 

No bank is too small to profit from 
Recordak. Mail the coupon now for 
complete, up-to-date information. 





RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me free booklet, “Improved Banking 
with the Recordak.” 
Name 
Bank 
Street 


City 


Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company 












Savings Are Easy To Increase 
While People Recall Hard Times 


Customers are now in the mood to be easily persuaded to guard 
against periods of lowered income and unemployment with 
larger savings accounts. You can take advantage of this mood. 


THE thing this nation needs most 

has been variously stated from a 
five-cent cigar to free trade. The 
bankers of the country will agree, 
however, that keeping the public 
savings-account-minded will contri- 
bute materially to future prosperity. 

The slogan promoted by the 
American Bankers Association, 
‘‘There is No substitute for a Sav- 
ings Account’’, should be utilized in 
every possible way, since now is the 
time of its effectiveness. 

A eertain brand of cigarettes 
launched a slogan some months ago 
which was very shortly withdrawn 
for ethical reasons. And yet, it is 
still echoing and re-echoing in the 
public mind because it has such a 
unique appeal to a nation bent on 
keeping slender. 

We have a situation today equally 
as ideal for putting over a slogan 
—a nation intent on recuperating 
from losses and financial setbacks 
of various kinds. And our slogan 
need not be withdrawn for reasons 
ethieal or otherwise. 

Two years ago the attitude toward 
the savings account could almost be 
ealled supercilious. ‘‘Why should 
I leave my money in the bank at 
a low rate of interest when all my 
friends are getting rich in the stock 
market?’’ was the burden of the 
publie’s song. And all too often the 
banker joined in the chorus. 

Came the crash and a new tune. 
““Tf only I had left my money in 
the bank!’’ The depression and the 
resulting unemployment gradually 
changed this again. ‘‘ What a fool I 
was not to save more when times 
were good and money came so 
easily,’’ was heard time and again. 
It is this mood that we have to deal 
with at present. We could scarcely 
ask for a more receptive one. Prob- 
ably the savings account has never 
enjoyed as much popularity and 
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DARWIN R. JAMES 


President, East River Savings Bank, New York City 


4 Indications Of 
Present Attitude 
Toward Savings 


1. Where a solic- 
itor used to be 
refused, he is now 
sent for. 


2. An _ Irishman 
who formerly 
earned $75 a week 
and saved nothing, 
now saves on $35 a 
week. 


3. A 10% salary cut 
increased savings accounts 
in an office where they had 
been hard to get before. 


4. Illness of the husband 
proved that the banker who 
argued against withdrawal of 
all savings for bond invest- 
ment was right. 


respect as it does at the present time. 

All of us are watching accounts 
dwindle until the last few dollars 
are withdrawn and the depositor, 
still unemployed, disappears from 
our midst. What a bitter lesson for 
those who could have saved more 
and didn’t. 


Safety Of Savings Appreciated 
Today 

A middle-aged woman with a 
number of worthless coupons in her 
hand stops by. ‘‘You told me four 
years ago not to buy these bonds,”’ 
she says, ‘‘but I couldn't see the 
sense then of leaving money in a 
bank at 4% or 444% when these 





paid six. After this I’m 
sticking to the bank. 
My husband is sick and 
we need money, but our 
income is cut off and we 
ean’t realize 50% on 
our principal, if we 
sell.”’ 

A handsome young 
Irishman opening an ac- 
count tells us that he 
formerly earned $75 a 
week and spent every 
cent. After weeks of 
unemployment he now 
had work at $35 a week 
and was saving money. 

An office in the neigh- 
borhood sends for a representative 
of the bank to open accounts for the 
entire staff. Our solicitor had called 
there repeatedly in his rounds with 
no success. It was not until a 10% 
cut in salary went into effect that 
the threat of hard times struck home 
and had the surprising effect of 
making them all sign up for regular 
weekly deductions from their wages 
to be deposited in a savings account. 

These are only a few incidents 
that are probably just as typical of 
every bank in the country as they 
are of this bank. General conditions 
are megaphoning that THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR A SAV- 
INGS ACCOUNT. These words are 
weighted with meaning now for 
everyone who hears them. It is for 
us as bankers to try to project this 
mood into the future as thoroughly 
as it now dominates the present. 

The memory of the masses is short. 
Many of those who are in distress 
now will be unable to resist the lure 
of speculation or the temptation to 
live beyond their means, when pros- 
perity and bull markets come again. 
They will need to be reminded con- 
stantly of their predicament and 
their good intentions for the future. 
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ORIGINALLY CHARTERED, 1812 


‘Lae Pennsyivania Company . 





For INSURANCES ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 
Trust COMPANY , 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


PACKARD BUILDING, 15TH & CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 31, 1931 
RESOURCES 


CasH AND Deposit WITH FeperRAL RESERVE BANK $13,856,047.63 
Due FROM BANKS AND ITEMS IN Process OF CoLLecTION.. 26,469,027.25 
Canansen Bowen EaeMaiOe sc oisc sc cavscsiccsesssenesd 5,605,020.38 
U. S. GoverNMENT SECURITIES 25,400, 100.17 
SHort Term S&curiTIes 11,674,065.25 
Otmen hevastrwmn? SiCURITIES. .. 2.000 6505 is ccicccces 30,419,405.84 
DemaNnp Loans Upon COLLATERAL 91,503,721.95 
Time Loans Upon CoLitaTERAL 15,255,100.00 
CommMerciAt. PAPER 19,747 ,243.17 
RESERVE F';ND FOR THE PROTECTION OF “CASH BALANCES 

in Teust Accounts” 10,062, 156.05 
MisceLLANeEous ASSETS 2,005,565.57 
INTEREST ACCRUED 1,474,919.71 
Bank BulILpiIncs, VAULTS AND EQUIPMENT 4,039,277.46 
Customers’ LtaBiLity For LETTERS OF CREDIT AND 

ACCEPTANCES 333,769.30 


$257 845,419.73 











LIABILITIES 
CaPiITAL $8,400,000.00 
SURPLUS 27 ,000,000.00 
Cree DUNNER Soi Se ticeccercerendatedscetaratens 581,848.17 
RESERVED POR CONTINGENCIES: 206 ccccisiece wiccccccciin’ 10,000,000.00 
RESERVED FOR BUILDING 781,366.13 
RESERVED FOR TAXES AND EXPENSES 306, 132.04 
RESERVED FOR DivipEND JANUARY 2, 1932 630,000.00 
TREASURERS’ CHECKS AND CLEARING House Due Bitts.. _ 1,309,356.64 
INTEREST PAYABLE DeposiTors 415,153.32 
MisceLLaNeous LiaBiLities 977,683.59 
Bitts PayasBLe FeperaAt Reserve BANK 16,348,666.67 
Letters oF Crepit IssuED AND ACCEPTANCES EXECUTED. . 333,769.30 
Deposits 190,761 ,443.87 


$257 845,419.73 
TRUST FUNDS 


PERSONAL $839,060,512.19 
COMGRIGR Sk do dicic hen cand adcerenises $1,837,438, 164.00 


C. S. W. PackKarp James CHESTON, 3rD 
President Treasurer 
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The position of teller is a stepping stone to larger opportunities. Therefore the quick- 
est possible service should always be accorded the customer and the utmost courtesy 


should always be observed by the teller. He, more than any other one person, creates 


impressions for his bank. 


ow |'o Advance In Bankin 
9. Through Caution And Accuracy 


The last of a series of 9 articles 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


President, First National Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


(Mr. Kommers supplies each new employee with 
a pamphlet which gives helpful suggestions and 
outlines how he can advance, much as is done in 
this series.) 


— teller is responsible for the 

cash placed in his custody. He is 
given every physical protection and 
accommodation to keep it safe. Con- 
sequently, the practice of one teller 
entering the cage of another is strict- 
ly to be avoided, as it may lead to 
suspicion, especially in the event of 
a shortage. Tellers’ clerks are par- 
ticularly cautioned in this respect, 
for their own protection. They 
should never step inside a teller’s 
cage, even when asked to do so, but 
should deal with the teller through 
the wicket in the rear of the cage, 
which has been placed there for that 
specific purpose. 

Tellers will keep their cage doors 
locked, even during occupancy, and 
see to it that no one enters their cages 
while money is on the counter. This 
rule allows of no exception and must 
be enforced by the tellers themselves. 
Others will be dealt with by the 
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cashier or the auditor, according to 
the circumstances. 

Erasure of any kind or the writing 
of a word or figure over another on 
any ledger, journal, register or other 
book of record, is not permitted. 
When an error has been made, rule 
out neatly and make correction 
above. 

In using a rubber line dater on 
drafts, certificates of deposit, pass- 
books, signature ecards or bank ree- 
ords, see that the impression is clean 
and legible. No end of annoyance is 
caused from the careless use of a 
line dater. 

When a book of record has been 
filled, the period of time covered by 
it should be neatly and _ plainly 
marked on the back of the binding 
before it is sent to the book vault. 
Whenever books or records are with- 
drawn for reference, they should be 
returned to their proper place with- 
out delay. 

The correct date must be placed 
before each ledger entry and at the 





top of the page in all journals and 
registers, and before the beginning 
of a day’s work, where the entries 
for the preceding day end in the mid- 
dle of a page. The year should in- 
variably be given at the top of each 
page of the various books, as well 
as customers’ passbooks. This is all- 
important. Make it a never-failing 
and lifelong habit. 

All differences, of whatever na- 
ture, in cash, clearings, ledger and 
books of record, must be investigated 
and cleared up the same day they 
occur and if not found, they must be 
reported at once. 

By the time an employee has mast- 
ered the principles embodied in these 
articles he has formed habits which 
will carry him far. By making these 
habits automatic, he is then free to 
look ahead of him for opportunities 
for further study and development. 
If he will make each step a habit so 
that it may be done without con- 
scious thought, he will gradually ae- 
complish more and more. 
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Security Against An Ever- | 
Present Danger 


J. B. GANDER 


President, St. Louis Bank Building & 


Equipment Co. | 


HE appalling increase in day- | 

light bandit raids upon outlying 
or country banks has recenlty drawn 
the attention of bankers to serious 
consideration of effective methods of 
protection. From this study there 
has been developed a system which 
when generally adopted promises 
to reduce this ever-present hazard 
to a minimum. ‘ 





Hold-ups of this kind are invaria- 
bly based upon the element of sur- 
prise. The history of such cases 
shows that bandits usually enter a 
bank in the guise of customers, sud- 
denly threaten tellers and patrons 
with drawn revolvers, seize all avail- 
able cash, and swiftly depart in wait- 
ing automobiles. A bank has little 
or no defense against such tacties. 
Even bullet-proof glass and similar 
devices are seldom in themselves effi- 
cient protection against loss of 
property or even possible loss of 
life. 

The only real defense is some sim- 
ple structural arrangement of the 
bank’s quarters which will prevent 
the entrance of unknown persons 
into the vital parts of the banking 
rooms. In other words, it calls for a 
system which, operated from a safe 
place by a teller, will admit known 
customers and bar strangers, with- 
out, of course, making it difficult to 
transact legitimate business with the 
latter. 

The solution of the problem came 
directly from the suggestions of a 
bank cashier who had himself twice 
been victimized. As finally developed 
it utilizes an ingenious arrangement 
of double steel doors under electrical 
control, only one of which can be 
opened at a time. Steel wainscoting 
and steel screening, and heavy bullet- 
proof glass completely protect the 
interior. A bronze tray in an outer 
lobby is provided to take care of 
unknown transients. 








Actual experience, in which at- 
tempted hold-ups have been com- 
pletely foiled by this system, demon- 
strates the practicality and efficiency 
of this protection, which, especially 
designed for each individual build- 
ing, may be installed to advantage 
by either large or small banks. 





THIS 


ever occurred 
to You? 


, of outlying or country banks have been victim- 
ized by bandits during the last few years. Such banks are 
a natural target. Ordinarily there is no defense. Intruders 
posing as customers enter the general lobby, threaten em- 
ployes and customers with leveled revolvers, seize all avail- 
able cash and quickly get away in waiting cars. Such has 
been the repeated story. Fortunate has been the bank 
whose loss was of cash alone. Any bank is sometime liable 


to meet such an experience. 


Protection Against Day-Light Raids 


There is one sure protection. Keep all 
strangers OUT! Admit to your banking 
room only customers whom you know. Or- 
dinarily this might seem impossible. Yet 
with the om equipment it is both simple 
and practical. The system was originally 
suggested by a bank cashier who had twice 
previously been victimized. It consists of a 
steel-and-bullet-proof-glass partition sepa- 
rating the customers’ lobby om the work- 
ing space, and a steel double-doored vesti- 
bule, holding only one person at a time, 
in which one door is automatically locked 
at all times. 


Strangers are served through a bronze tray 
in the outer lobby, beyond which they 
cannot go. Known customers are passed 
through the unforceable steel doors, one at 
a time, at the attendant’s discretion. The 
bank's personnel has command of the sit- 
uation at all times. They can neither be 
surprised nor forced. 


Your bank, your customers and your em- 
ployes need this protection. Let us show 
you how sure, simple and practical it is. 
Installation is easy. The cost is moderate. 
Write today for details. 





Approved by Underwriters Laboratories 


ST. LOUIS BANK BLDG. & EQUIPMENT CO. 
PROTECTION DEPARTMENT 
Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks 


ST. 


LOUIS - 


r r 


HOUSTON 
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‘How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 96) 
tion depending upon the volume and 
frequency of exchange charges and 
the nature of the items upon which 
charges are made. The matter de- 
serves considerable thought. While it 
is a very common item, yet exchange 
provides one of the most difficult of 
bank audit problems. 

Service charges should never be 
assessed by bookkeepers or others im- 
mediately connected with the book- 
keeping department. They should be 
ealeulated from information supplied 
by bookkeepers and the total of all 
charges entered as one credit to the 
income account. Both charges and 
eredit should be initialed by some 
designated person who has been as- 
signed the duty of following such 
items. Copy of the eredit with add- 
ing machine tape listing charges 


|should go to the person designated 


to safeguard the bank’s income (the 
auditor) for test check and ocea- 
sional complete cheek. 

Although miscellaneous _ profits 
arise in all parts of the bank, the 
power of entry to the miscellaneous 
profits account may well be restricted 
to a limited number of people in 
whom is vested the right of inquiry 
into any or all miscellaneous trans- 
actions. If a representative group of 
officers stationed in the various de- 
partments of the bank is chosen for 
this purpose, they are likely to have 
some familiarity with the majority 
of the banks’ miscellaneous trans- 
actions. Through their knowledge. 


|some measure of protection is ob- 


tained. In all cases, copies of such 
entries should be delivered to the 
auditor. 


Trust fee cards prepared from 
trust. agreements and ,other mate- 
rial in the trust department showing 
agreed rates, fee dates agreed upon 
and the like, should be maintained 
by the trust department. Monthly or 
quarterly check of fee cards against 
trust accounts and against entries to 


|the income account provides a good 


audit of trust fees. In large trust 
companies, more elaborate means, 
founded on the fee ecard principle 
are employed. In all eases, delin- 
quencies must be followed to the 
point of collection or adjustment. 
In banks wherein profit from sale 
of securities is restricted to oceca- 
sional transactions involving the 
sale of securities carried in the 
bank’s investment account, records 
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of sales may be checked against the 
income account by persons partici- 
pating in the dual custody of the 
securities. 

In banks that transact active trade 
in securities, the vault custodian 
maintains an ‘‘in and out’’ reeord 
which must be supported by copies 


of the ‘‘ purchase’’ and ‘‘sales’’ bills. 4 
It is his duty to verify prices and f at S t © 
extension and to prove totals of both 


premium or discount and accrued in- 


terest against the daily entries to in- 
come accounts. e 
In extremely active trading de- 1 erence 9 
. 
| 


partments, a special custodian is pro- 
vided and one of his major duties is 


the proving of entries to income ac- | 


counts. Trading income from secur- A loss 1S a loss / 


ities sales must be checked currently 
and in volume operations this check- 
ing should be done before the trans- 
action is completed and funds either Whether caused by fraudulent altera- 
paid or received. : , ’ 
tion of customer's checks or from in- 


. . | correct reading of written amounts 
Daring Management Changes § 


i ee caused by illegible checks. 
The volume of commercial paper 
in 1925 was approximately $820,- 
000,000. This figure declined to 
$311,000,000 in March, 1931. Many 
large, well-managed companies have 
in recent years built up cash posi- 
tions and are seldom in the market 
as seekers of eredit. Frequently , 
they have surplus funds for invest- plain, no- pattern surface Even the 
ment. P ; ' 
While the loan demand was dimin- | faintest ink affords sufficient contrast, 
ishing, keen competition for deposits ; 2 
forced banks to increase their activ- making all writing easily read. This 
ities in new business development. 
Campaigns were conducted by banks, | extreme legibility is characteristic only 
both through their own efforts and 
through plans of individuals and | of Gilbert Safety Bond. That is why it 
companies engaged in sales promo- 
tion. is the “Safest of Safety Papers.” 
Competition for deposits rather 
than for profitable accounts became 


an obsession. Free services origin- GILBERT SAFE J BOND 
ated. Interest rates were raised. 


Many other practices, which did in- 
crease deposits but had little or no 
good influence in profits, were put 
into effect. 

These new conditions have in- | GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, en 
creased the cost of doing business, 
especially in the country banks | Please mail a copy of “A Story of a Raised Check” without 
which are primarily dependent on cost or obligation. 
interest and discounts for revenue, 
as most of them cannot operate a 
trust, bond, foreign or safe deposit 
department to produce additional in- Person 
come. 

Some localities do not offer an Address 


(Continued on page 108) 


Gilbert Safety Bond, the most legible 


of check papers, prevents costly errors at 





the teller’s window by reason of its 
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+ « Main offices in the two 
Federal Reserve cities in 
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Daring Management Changes 


(Continued from page 107) 
opportunity for diversification of 
earning assets. Those that do, have 
had too many banks. In too many 
eases the loaning policy has been 
predicated on the successful raising 
and marketing of one commodity, 
and upon appreciated land values. 

Loans have been made to the local 
merchant and farmer in some cases 
on the assumption that the farmer 
would harvest a good crop, pay off 
his loan to the bank and his debts to 
the merchant, who then could liqui- 
date his loan. The loss of a crop or 
a decline in the price of farm prod- 
ucts inevitably placed the local bank 
in a weakened condition. 

Each succeeding misfortune has 
taught bank executives something to 
avoid in the future, pointing the 
way directly to sounder banks and a 
more unified banking system. Bank- 
ing problems are not to be solved by 
legislation, although laws undoubt- 
edly will come. The real problems 
must be solved individually by local 
management. How best to profit 
from the lessons we have learned is 
now the vital question. 

Note: There are three more articles by 
the same author in this series. They will 
present a method of breaking down a 
bank’s earning assets to show inherent 
weaknesses and how to counteract them. 
The plan is far from complicated, and it 
is certainly as effective a safeguard as 
any system devised to date. 


Better Bank Development 


(Continued from page 98) 


handling of any and all business. In 
the savings department it will, in 
many eases, be profitable to add two 
other regulations. These are: The 
plan of paying no interest until the 
account reaches, say, $50; and the 
plan of assessing a_ withdrawal 
charge on accounts closed or reduced 
below $5 within three to six months 
of the time they open. 

The second point dovetails into 
the first. It is manifestly unfair and 
unbusinesslike to pay interest to cer- 
tain favorite depositors or certain 
depositors who kick for it, when the 
very same account would receive less 
interest or none under other cireum- 
stances. 

What applies to interest applies 
with even greater force to special 
services. They grow out of an at- 
tempt to make the services of one 
bank really or seemingly more at- 
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tractive than that of another. They 
are applied (theoretically) to ae- 
counts which would be hard to get 
or hard to hold without them. To 
this extent they are clearly develop- 
mental expenses. Unless they ean be 
profitably applied to all accounts 
they should be applied to none. 


Little good can come of repeating 
here the old adage that credit com- 
petition between banks is the most 
dangerous and expensive of all de- 
velopmental activities. If you ean 
really do more for a prospect by 
reason of superior banking brains 
or banking resources than his present 
bank is doing, well and good, but if 
ail you have to offer him is more 
liberal eredit than the bank which 
knows all about him and has been 
serving him for years is willing to 
extend, then securing him may be 
buying, not selling, and very injudi- 
cious buying at that. 


Advertising Essential To 
Business 


Just as they were the last business 
organizations to use it, banks seem 
to have been the last business organ- 
izations to aequire a just appraisal 
of the value of advertising. Adver- 
tising is as much an integral factor 
of modern business as mechanical 
transportation or corporate organ- 
ization. Business got along without 
all three for a number of centuries. 
It will never again try to get along 
without all three, at least not in our 
lifetimes. 

Like the other two, advertising 
does not make profits. Like the other 
two, advertising does often increase 
and insure profits. 

One thing regarding advertising 
may be treated as axiomatic. It does 
not take the place of direct contact 
between individuals. It is useless or 
worse than useless unless the bank, 
department store, packing plant or 
fruit farm that uses it has already 
arranged the personal contact ma- 
chinery which will elose profitable 
sales. 

Banks will use advertising as free- 
lv in the nineteen thirties as they 
did in the nineteen twenties. They 
will not do what many banks did in 
the nineteen twenties, i. e., first, buy, 
or decide to buy. a large quantity of 
newspaper or billboard space, then 
write or decide to write a number of 
attractive announcements with which 
to fill that space, then organize or 
decide to organize the contact by 


(Continued on page 110) 
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CONDENSED 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1931 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 





Assets 


Cash on Hand andin Banks . . $ 28,464,493.09 


United States Government Bonds 


and Certificates . . . . . . 24,129,667.56 


State and Municipal Bonds and 
Other Bonds and Investments, 
including Stock in Federal 


Reserve Bank .... . . 27,101,586.32 
Loans and Discounts. . . . . 187,974,334.82 


Banking Houses and Lots and 


Other Real Estate . . . .. 8,176,310.37 


Interest and Earnings Accrued 


and Other Resources. . .. 2,397,059.03 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances Exe- 


cuted bythis Bank . .. . 1,874,804.29 
Total . .. . $280,118,255.48 


Liabilities 


Capital Stock . . . . . . .$13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 11,352,497.56 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 965,603.40 
Dividend Payable, January 2, 1932 414,000.00 
Bills Payable and Rediscounts . 5,500,000.00 
Deposits . ... . +. + « + 245,627,504.61 
Other Liabilities . . .... 583,845.62 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Executed for Customers . . . 1,874,804.29 
Total . .. . $280,118,255.48 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 


a nec SS 
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Better Bank Development 
(Continued from page 109) 
which prospects will be converted 

into profitable customers. 

When banks go back to bank de- 
velopment, they will proceed in the 
exact reverse of this order. A job as 
advertising manager or advertising 
agency for a bank will cease to be 
easy to get. At the same time it will 
cease being as hard to hold as it once 
was, because banks will stop asking 
their advertising to do what no other 
business organizations ask, and will 
commence to give their advertising 
the sort of things to say that other 
business organizations give theirs. 

Energized personal field work and 
improved knowledge of objectives 
will do away with all broadcast an- 
nouncements where money is spent 
to inform or attract people who ean- 
not be economically brought within 
the influence of profitable personal 
contact. This will mean more news- 
paper and billboard advertising for 
banks so organized that they can 
serve whole communities. It will 
mean more and more elaborate 
direct mail advertising by banks 
which know exactly who the people 
are on whom solicitors can profitably 
eall. 

Finally in every published, writ- 
ten, or spoken word the banks of the 
near future will reflect the lessons of 
the recent past. We have come to 
realize that no bank customer is 
profitable through good and _ bad 
times except the customer who knows 
all about his bank and thoroughly 
confides in it. Therefore we will set 
up, as our main developmental ob- 
jectives, the spread of definite in- 
formation and the creation of lasting 
faith. 


An Audit Prevented Disaster 


(Continued from page 100) 

that these persons were buying from 
the company at extremely favorable 
prices. The customers’ accounts re- 
ceivable, and especially those which 
were past due, consisted largely of 
employees and employees’ relatives. 
The stock in the corporation was 
closely held by two brothers, and in 
view of the nature of the situation, 
the auditors took occasion to inspect 
their correspondence. From this 
there arose the discovery of a 
peculiar practice. 


Most of the woolens were bought 
from a large mill in the East. To 






avoid exchange charges, the company 
had adopted the custom of drawing 
cheeks to currency. With the pro- 
ceeds from these checks, New York 
drafts were purchased which were 
forwarded to the mill. The corre- 
spondence disclosed that this mill 
was in the habit of allowing what 
was termed a ‘‘ preferred customers’ 
discount’’. This discount was al- 
lowed at the end of each fiscal year 
and was based on a sliding scale of 
pereentages so that the more goods 
the eustomer purchased from the 
mill, the higher the rate of discount. 

Quite properly, no effect was given 
to the discount on the books of the 
company as goods were purchased, 
since it was impossible to see from 
day to day whether or not enough 
goods would be purchased to entitle 
the company to any reduction, or to 


what rate of discount it would be | 
entitled. However, at the end of the | 
year under review, the auditors dis- | 
covered correspondence indicating | 


that a discount had been allowed, 
and disclosed the amount. 


Check Recorded Incorrectly 


Reference to the books showed 
that this discount had not been re- 
corded but that a check equal to the 
amount of the discount was drawn 
payable to currency, exactly similar 
to all other checks used in payment 
of the mill’s charges, and was re- 
corded on the books as though issued 
in payment of the account. 


The auditor questioned the man- | 


agement, and after a few evasive 
replies, was told that that was none 
of his business, that he was there to 
audit the books, not to pry into the 
correspondence files, and that he 
would either confine himself to the 
accounting records or get out. 

Attempts to explain to the jobber 
the nature of an accountant’s fune- 
tion were worse than useless. Final- 
ly, after an extremely unpleasant 
morning, the accountant withdrew 
and subsequently rendered his re- 
port according to instructions, copies 
going both to the jobber and to his 
banker. 

It was an easy matter for the bank 
to determine that the particular 
check to which the auditor referred 
in his accounts had not been used 
for the purchase of a New York 
draft. The obvious conclusion that 
it had been cashed and that the two 
brothers had split the currency and 
put it in their pockets was later con- 


(Continued on page 112) 








IN ST. LOUIS the total commercial deposits 
exceed $601,000,000. Of this sum more than 


$ 441,000,000 is held by the 7 largest banks. 
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And five of these seven leaders supply their cus- 
tomers with checks made on La Monte Safety 
Paper—further evidence of La Monte’s wide 
acceptance; appreciation of the safety, dura- 
bility and distinction La Monte lends to every 
transaction. George La Monte & Son, 61 


Broadway, New York City. 


LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


identified by its wavy lines 
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An Audit Prevented Disaster 
(Continued from page 111) 
firmed during a stormy session in the 
offices of the bank, during which the 
auditor was authorized to continue 
and complete his investigation. 
For about two years that bank 
was in the woolen jobbing business, 
but it was in it with its eyes open. 
Periodic reports and checks by the 
auditor kept the bank advised of the 
current progress and operation of 
the business, and the management 
was foreed to take the necessary 
steps inside its own organization to 
place the corporation on a self-sus- 
taining and profitable basis. 


At the end of the two years the 
bank signified its willingness, not to 
say eagerness, to withdraw from 
participation in the affairs of the 
management. The company, having 
been placed on a profitable basis by 
the assistance of the bank, continued 
to operate profitably and efficiently. 
Its stockholders, relieved of the 
tremendous burden of relatives and 
others which they had been carrying, 
abandoned their policy of attempt- 
ing to rob the corporation at every 
turn, and embarked on a career of 
suecessful operation which is con- 
tinued today. They are still cus- 
tomers of the same bank. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF New YorkK 
140 Broadway 


London Paris’ Brussels 


Condensed Statement, 


Liver pool 


Havre Antwerp 


December 31, 1931 


Resources 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates ...... 


Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 


ee 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


$ 257,806,418.75 
274,349,207.44 
34,596,044.44 
7,800,000.00 
22,686,032.18 
778,505,668.63 
1,445,273.43 
8,358,702.88 
86,715,794.72 
14,554,843 .29 
7,222,066.19 


$1,494.040,051.95 


Liabilities 


Capital 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
24,959,038.49 


$ 284,959,038.49 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ........... 


Acceptances 


8,112,102.82 
86,715,794.72 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills 
Deposits 
Outstanding Checks.......... 
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44,231,200.07 


$1,025,049,550.56 
44,972,365.29 


1,070,021,915.85 
$1,494,040,051.95 





What Actually Happened 


(Continued from page 78) 

The larger New York banks have 
contributed presidents and other im- 
portant executive officers to a num- 
ber of banks in 
other cities dur- 
ing the past 
year. These will 
be mentioned 
later on. 

Percy H. 
Johnston, presi- 
dent of the 
Chemical Bank 
and Trust Co. 


P. H. JOHNSTON 
announced th President, Chemical Bank 
merging of the 


and Trust Co., N. Y.C 

Chemical Securities Corp. into the 
bank in his report on the 108th year 
of the bank. He also announced that 
because of the necessity for a liquid- 
ity of approximately 75%, the bank 
had not been able to take advantage 
of its full potential earning capa- 
city. This of course, also applied to 
other banks everywhere. 











The advance in the value of shares 
since the 1931 figures became avail- 
able indicates that the yearly state- 
ments of leading New York City 
banks and trust companies were 
more favorable than had been gen- 
erally anticipated. Liquidity is even 
more apparent than a year ago. 


The New Picture In Chicago 


During the summer, Melvin Tray- 
lor led the First National in taking 
over the Foreman-State National 
Bank and the Foreman-State Trust 
and Savings Bank. This placed the 
First more nearly on a par with the 
Continental in extent of deposit 
liabilities and would have made it 
the sixth largest bank in America. 
if it were not for the fact that the 
First National and The First Union 
Trust and Savings are operated as 
separate institutions. As it was, 
First National became the eighth 
largest in the United States. 

Personnel changes in the First Na- 
tional include the resignation of 
Harry A. Wheeler as vice chairman. 
Mr. Wheeler takes advantage of the 
bank’s retirement plan, but remains 
as a director. Following the taking 
over of the Foreman banks, Albert 
D. Lasker, John Hertz, John N. 
Dole, and Chas. A. MeCullock, were 
elected to the board of the First Na- 
tional. They were all taken from 
the board of the Foreman banks. 
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Chieago now has five large banks 
ranging in size as follows: 

Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Co.; First National Bank and 
First Union Trust and Savings 
Bank, affiliated; Central Republic 
Bank and Trust Co.; Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank; and the North- 
ern Trust Co. 

Stanley Field has been made 
chairman of the advisory committee 
of the Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Co. 

James R. Leavell who remains 
president of the bank, has also been 
made president of the Continental 
Illinois Co. This was a part of a plan 
to make the chief executive officers 
of the bank identical with the chief 
executive officers of the company. 

The importance of leadership in 
banking is dramatically illustrated 
by the rise in the price of the stock 
of the Central Republic Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago from 82 to 105 
in a Single day when General Charles 
G. Dawes, now Ambassador to Great 

sritain, announced early in January 

that he would return to Chicago 
within a few weeks to again assume 
leadership of the bank of which he 
has been honorary chairman since 
he has been serving the government. 
The Central Republie a 1931 merger 
of The Central Trust Co., The Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic and The 
Chicago Trust Co. is the third larg- 
est bank in Chicago. 

The stocks of the two larger banks, 
the Continental and the First Na- 
tional, also went up on the same day. 

t is apparent that the feeling of in- 
vestors is that the third bank will 
assume a more aggressive attitude 
upon the return of its honorary 
chairman. Aggressiveness in bank- 
ing is very evi- 
dently valued at 
a premium as 
this experience 
shows. 

One of Chi- 
cago’s newer 
loop banks, the 
Chicago Bank of 
Commerce, took 
over the Old 
Dearborn State 
Bank and the 
Union Bank of Chieago during the 





S. SLOAN COLT 
President, Bankers 
Trust Co., N. Y.C. 
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From 424 to 6,930,446 


ECENT installations are convincing proof that pressing 

one key on the BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER to 
pay any amount from Ic to 99c inclusive is saving time and 
money and assuring absolute accuracy and better customer 
service for banks of all sizes throughout the country—banks 
in which the number of BRANDTS in use range from 1 to 
over 200. Among these installations was one with a bank 
in a community of 424 persons—the Bank of Alexandria, 
Alexandria, Kentucky. In New York City, a metropolis of 
6,930,446 persons, purchases were recently made by the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, the Bowery Savings 
Bank, the Marine Midland Trust Company and others. 


In between these high and low points, a few of the recent 


installations include: 

No. Machines Population 
First National Bank, Chicago 12 3,376,438 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago 11 3,376,438 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles 1,231,730 
Merchants National Bank, Boston. Mass. 781,188 
Toledo Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio 290,718 
City Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 146,716 
Miners Bank of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 86,626 
First National Bank, Mobile, Ala. 68,202 
First National Bank, Kenosha, Wis. 50,262 
North Adams Savs. Bk., N. Adams, Mass. 21,621 
Branch Bkg. & Tr. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 13,049 
National Bank & Tr. Co., Norwich, N. Y. 8,378 
National Bank of Wareham, Wareham, Mass. 5,677 
First National Bank, Appleton, Minn. 1,625 
First State Bank, Porter, Indiana 805 
Everett Banking Co., Gladewater, Tex. 550 


All of the above banks except two owned BRANDTS 
prior to the time recent purchases were made by them. For 
instance, the First National Bank, Chicago, used 26 and the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 27. Each now has 38 
BRANDTS. 


Mee PD eaNNNUNND SD 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


vear BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
g vase Watertown, Wis. 


Pittsburgh had quite a series of 
mergers. The Second National Bank 
merged with the First National 
Bank. The Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 


(Continued on page 114) 


Please send us without obligation copy of your booklet ‘Speed 
and Accuracy at the Teller’s Window’”’. 
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What Actually Happened 
Continued from page 113) 
Co. took in the Oakland Savings and 
Trust Co.; Terminal Trust Co.; Dol- 
lar Savings and 


Trust Co. and 
the First Na- 
tional Bank of 


Birmingham. 
There were 
no essential 
changes in the 
leadership or or- 
ganization of the 
larger banks of 
Philadelphia. 
The First Na- 





JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Pres., Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Co., 
Chicago 





tional has provided the president for 
the American Bankers Association 
and Harry J. Haas is using his abil- 
ity and experience to benefit bankers 
everywhere. 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., as president 
of Philadelphia National, and Frank 
M. Hardt, vice president of Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co., have both 
been effectively helpful in connee- 
tion with commercial and investment 
dealer situations of 1931. 

Philadelphia serves its territory 
with eight of the nation’s 100 larg- 
est banks: Philadelphia National, 
The Pennsylvania Company, Fidel- 
itv-Philadelphia Trust Co., Corn Ex- 
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CENTER 


ya corporations and individuals 
move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


e <Member Federal Reserve System ° 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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change, Girard Trust, First National, 
Integrity Trust, and Central-Penn. 

Boston continues to serve New 
England with four of the country’s 
large banks: First National, Na- 
tional Shawmut, Atlantic National, 
and State Street Trust. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul are dom- 
inated by the First and The North- 
western, each the head of a group 
that serves the Northwest. The First 
has 114 affiliated banks, and the 
Northwest has 127. 

Atlanta is reported to have held 
the confidence of the South and, 
through the help of First National, 
Citizens and Southern, and Fulton 
National, this confidence has been 
well maintained by other banks in 
the territory. 

Only two small banks closed in 
Louisville during 1931 and The 
Louisville Trust Co., which closed 
in 1930, was reopened in August. 

Cleveland had one important mer- 
ger. The Midland Bank merged 
with the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. 
The Midland 
had total assets 
of $38,827,620. 
89. It was locat- 
ed in 





the new 

pene page terminal devel- 

een en tae 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

land Trust Co. 


had a branch. The Midland office 
will serve as a branch of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. for the time being. 
John Sherwin, Jr., president of the 
Midland, will have an executive of- 
fice with Cleveland Trust. 


Read justments In Detroit 


Some important changes occurred 
in Detroit in both of the two large 
institutions there. Frank W. Blair, 
who had been chairman of the Union 
Guardian Trust Co., resigned as 
chairman and was succeeded by 
Henry E. Bodman, who has been 
counsel for the group. John N. 
Stalker, who was president, becomes 
vice chairman, and Clifford B. 
Longley, becomes president. Mr. 
Longley recently came to the bank 
as vice chairman of the Union 
Guardian Trust Co. He was formerly 
attorney for the Ford Motor Co. 

In the early part of the year, D. 
F. Valley became vice president of 
the Guardian Detroit Bank, coming 
to it from the Universal Credit 
Corp. which handles the Ford in- 
stallment sales. Previous to that, 
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he had been comptroller of Dodge 
Bros. Co. and had been connected 
with other automobile concerns. 

These are illustrations of the 
moves on the part of the Union 
Guardian to make itself the out- 
standing automobile manufacturers’ 
bank in the country. 

The National Bank of Commeree, 
which was a part of the Union 
Guardian Group, merged with the 
Guardian Detroit Bank, and the 
merger took the new name of 

Guardian Na- 
= tional Bank of 
Commerce. 

The Peoples- 
Wayne County 
Bank, which 
was a part of 
the Detroit 
Bankers Co., 
merged with the 
First National, 
and the 








new 
First 
Wayne Nationai 
Bank. The mer- 
ger makes it the tenth largest bank 
in America. John Ballantyne. who 
was chairman of the First National. 
became president of the Detroit 
Bankers Co. during the year. This 
is the holding company headed by 
the First. 

Thus the major portion of De- 
troit’s banking resources are con- 
centrated in these two banking 
groups, the Guardian Detroit Group 
and the Detroit Bankers Co. This, 
of course, has a tendency to keep the 
banking of large Michigan indus- 
tries at home. 


Cc. B. LONGLEY , 
Vice Chairman of the Board, NAMeC 1S 


Union Guardian Trust Co., 
Detroit 


New Orleans Draws Personnel 
From New York 


New Orleans drew upon New 
York for new personnel during the 
year. Oliver G. Lucas, who was vice 
president of the Chase National 
Bank in New York, became presi- 
dent of the Canal Bank and Trust Co. 
of New Orleans, 
the largest insti- 


tution in New 
Orleans, at the 
age of 41. He 


later brought 
Dale Graham, 
who had 
second vice pres- 
ident of the 
am Chase, to New 


OLIVER G. LUCAS Qiaanc as cas 
President, Canal Bank and rieans as ¢ash- 
1er. 


Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore also secured a president 





been 
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for its large Baltimore Trust Co. 
from the Chase in New York, James 
Bruce, who was one of the senior vice 
presidents of the Chase, was made 
president during 1931. 


One Merger And A New President 
For St. Louis 


There was one important merger 
in St. Louis. * The First National 
absorbed the Franklin-American 
Trust Co. This increased the First 
National’s resourees to over $200- 
000,000, and added more than 50,000 
customers to St. Louis’ largest bank. 

The outstanding personnel change 
was the election of Sidney Maestre 


to the presidency of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co. He was taken from 
the presidency of the Merecantile- 
Commerce Co., the investment affili- 
ate of the Mereantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Co. : 

The outstanding change on the 
Pacific Coast was the merging of the 
Bank of Italy, National Trust and 
Savings Association, and the Bank 
of America of California under the 
name Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Association. 
The new bank brought Lynn P. 
Talley from the governorship of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas to 
be its board chairman. 





‘ 









CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
of LOS ANGELES 









Loans and Discounts 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 












Head Office Building . 


and Acceptances 


U. S. Govr. Bonps and 
‘TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
County, MuNICcIPAL 
and OTHER Bonps 


TOTAL ... 












Statement of Condition 
at close of business, Dec. 31, 1931 


ean 


Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Co. — 


Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, and 
Safe Deposit Vaults (including Branches) 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


Redemption Fund with U. S. Taverne. 4 37,500.00 
Other Resources Foare Ne 924,405.10 
CasH AND EXCHANGE " $19,805,928.81 
ACCEPTANCES OF 

OTHER BANKS 2,138,808.94 


9,051.635.68 
12,040,846.01 43,037,219.44 


LIABILITIES 


- $68,453,369.93 
420,000.00 


383,825.00 
1,617,270.10 
3,324,571.79 


$118,198,161.36 










Capital Stock . $5,000,000.00 
Surplus . . é . « « « «+ 9,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits = 1,902,181.55 
Dividend Payable Jan. 2, 1932 250,000.00 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest, Etc. 178,542.87 
Discount Collected—Unearned 74,414.30 
Circulation 750,000.00 
Letters of Credit and Liability as , Acceptor or 

Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 4,219,731.57 
Other Liabilities . . . . . .. 60,877.12 
nS. + ek «© we So cd 4 96,762,413.95 
WEY <4: &: bo 6) eas $118,198,161.36 






The CITIZENS BANK has for more than forty-one years been a 
conservatively operated institution, serving the Los Angeles area, 
affording correspondents prompt and thorough co-operation. 
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RIALS Sh Ee 


WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


General Charles G. Dawes Heads 


Reconstruction Corporation 


ERTAINLY a more picturesque and 

popular leader could not have been 
chosen by President Hoover than Charles 
Gates Dawes. As president of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, he has 
accepted the task of helping business re- 
adjust itself with the largest emergency 
fund ever created in the history of the 
world. 

The fund is provided by a capital sub- 
scription of the federal treasury amounting 
to $500,000,000. An additional $1,500,000,- 
000 is to be raised by the issuance of 
federally guaranteed bonds. 

The fund is to be used for loans to 
banks, railroads, building and loan associa- 
tions, mortgage loan companies, farm credit 
associations, insurance companies, and like 
organizations. Through these, money will be 
available to both business and agriculture. 


Will Make Three-Year Loans 


This is strictly an emergency fund. It 
is set up to make loans for as long a 
period as three years with the privilege 
of renewal for an additional two years. 
It will provide credit that in normal times 
is secured by security issues and bank 
loans. 

The selection of General Dawes was a 
surprise to some, for it had been expected 
that the President would select a man 
who was not a banker. The theory had 
been put forward that such a man would 
be more likely to base loans on business 
understanding than upon banking training. 
But President Hoover discovered that he 
could have both a conservative banker’s 
judgment and a progressive business man’s 
action, through the General. 

There was no other man available with 
the wide experience of the president of 
the new Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. In 1897 he served as comptroller 
of the currency. In 1902 he organized the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, now 
the Central-Republie Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, the third largest bank in Chicago. 

After serving as the chief purchasing 
agent for the American armies in France, 
and being advanced rapidly from one 
office to another until he was finally made 
Brigadier-General in October, 1918, he 
returned to America to establish the bureau 
of the budget for the federal government. 
He was the first director of the United 
States bureau of the budget in 1921. In 
1923, he was appointed to the reparations 
commission to investigate the possibilities 
of the German budget. This work resulted 
in the well-known ‘‘ Dawes Plan’’. 

From 1925 to 1929, he served as vice 
president of the United States. In 1929, 
he was appointed by President Tloover as 
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CHARLES G. DAWES 


ambassador to Great Britain. This position 
he resigned to take up his new work. 


Experience Widely Varied 


It is easy to see what a remarkable fund 
of knowledge and experience he has gained 
since he was practicing law in Lincoln, 
Neb. in 1894. He has had banking experi- 
ence, business experience, government ex- 
perience, and international finance experi- 
ence in Lincoln, Chicago, Washington, and 
London. 

He was chairman of the economic com- 
mission of American experts visiting Santo 
Domingo in 1929. He has been chairman 
of the finance committee of the Chicago 
World’s Fair since 1929. 

But in addition to his remarkable ex- 
perience, and his banker instincts for con- 
servatism, he is a man of action and is 
able to pass quickly on important issues 
without departing from those business and 
banking principles that make any financing 
plan a success. 

General Dawes is honorary chairman of 
the Central Republic Bank and Trust Com 
pany of Chicago. He has announced that 
he will soon return to take a more active 
part in the management of this bank. This 
announcement was made before President 
Hoover appointed him president of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
stock of the Central Republic Bank 
advanced from 82 to 105 on the first 
announcement. After Dawes was given 
his new position, the stock shot up to 115. 
This is a total gain of over 40%. 

It would appear that this is a practical 


vote of confidence in aggressive leader- 
ship in banking. There are dozens of 
banks that have held themselves liquid and 
secure, but the lack of any sign of aggres- 
siveness and the predominence of passive 
and unexplained waiting has caused those 
banks to lose both in the market prices of 
their stocks and in the confidence of their 
customers. 

Perhaps Dawes will teach us all a lesson 
in the creation and maintenance of public 
confidence. 


“The World Believes In 
Our Dollar” 


‘*The American dollar is a gold dollar 
and the world knows this now and believes 
it,’’ says Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of 
the Chase National Bank governing board, 
in his annual report to shareholders. 

Mr. Wiggin wrote his report while in 
Europe where he is serving a group of 
bankers on business. He refers to the 
steadiness with which the Federal Reserve 
banks and the American banking commu 
nity met the international run on the Ameri- 
can gold reserve last October. The decisive 
action of the American banks at that time, 
he says, gave ‘‘a demonstration of the 
soundness of our gold standard and of our 
ability to liquidate whatever credits it was 
necessary to liquidate in maintaining the 
gold standard. It was a great achieve- 
ment.’’ 


Lucius Teter Becomes Chairman 


Of Realty Firm 


Lucius Teter, vice chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and a director of the Central 
Republic Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, 
has become chairman of the realty firm of 
Baird & Warner, Chicago. He will, how- 
ever, continue to serve as a director of the 
Central Republic Bank and Trust Co. 

Mr. Teter was one of the founders of 
the Chicago Trust Co. and was its head 
for many years. In the conduct of this 
business, his institution served in making 
a large volume of real estate loans. 


First National Of St. Louis 


Absorbs Franklin-American 


St. Louis’ largest financial institution, 
the First National Bank, recently pur- 
chased the assets of the St. Louis Franklin- 
American Trust Co. and assumed this trust 
company’s deposit liabilities. 

This inereases the First National’s 
resources to over two hundred million 
dollars. 

In his announcement, Walter W. Smith. 
president of the First National, said that 
his bank has secured more than 50,000 
customers representing many of St. Louis’ 
largest corporations. 
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E. F. Higgins Becomes President 
Of Oklahoma Bank 


Elmore F. Higgins, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York, has been made president of The 
Exchange National 
Bank of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

He succeeds 
Harry H. Rogers 
who has served as 
chairman of the 
board and _presi- 
dent. Mr. Rogers 
will remain as 
chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Higgins was 
born in Texas and 
the members of his 
family have been identified with the devel 
opment of the South. 

His banking experience began 35 years 
ago when as a boy he was employed by the 
Merchants and Planters National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala. He has several years’ 
experience as a bank examiner serving 2% 
years as assistant national bank 
examiner for the Chicago Federal Reserve 
district. He was later chief national bank 
examiner for the Sixth Federal 
district located at Atlanta. 





Elmore F. Higgins 


chief 


Reserve 


Prospects Good For The 
Auto Industry 


In a statement by Alfred P. Sloan, 
president of General Motors Corp., he says: 

‘We know we have the first lien on the 
purchaser’s budget; that the motor ear 
is the last thing that the individual gives 
up in times of adversity—the first thing 
that is purchased when circumstances are 
such that a new purchase can be made. 
If we know anything, we know that these 
circumstances are absolute facts. How 
could any industry have a greater founda 
tion of opportunity ?’’ 


More First Mortgage Loans 
Being Made 


The Franklin Society for Home-Building 
and Savings, 217 Broadway, New York 
City, has announced that the year 1931 
ended with a 60% increase in the number 
of homes financed and a 53% increase in 
the volume of first mortgage loans granted. 

A statement from the Society says that 
there is no shortage of first mortgage money 
for home owners. 

The average mortgage made by this 
institution was for $51,160. The average 
mortgage in 1930 was for $5,375. 

The quantity of money paid out to home 
owners in 1931 was almost four times as 
much as in 1929. The statement says: 
‘*Homes are a good buy today, for the 
purchasing power .of the home-owner’s 
dollar has increased to about $1.30. This 
means that one who buys a home is getting 
a better house for the same money, or is 
getting the same house for less money than 
in 1927 or 1928. We look for increasing 
activity in the market for homes during 
the coming year.’’ 
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A Merger Announced For 
Lansing 


The Capital National Bank of Lansing, 
Michigan, a unit of the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, Ine., recently purchased the 
of the City National Bank of 
Lansing, and assumed the deposit liabilities. 

Robert O. Lord, president of the Guardian 
Group, announced that the full cooperation 
of the large industries had been secured. 


assets 


Investment Facts On Brazil 


The Institute of International Finance 
conducted by the Investment Bankers 
Association of America in cooperation with 
New York University has just published a 
bulletin entitled ‘‘United States Of 
Brazil.’’ 


This is one of a number of careful 
analyses made of foreign countries with 
bond issues in the hands of bankers in 
America. 


Manufacturers Trust To Be 


The Name Of-New Bank 


The board of directors of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. and of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Co. in 
merging the two institutions, have .voted 
to retain the name Manufacturers Trust 
Co. 

A simple name was 
desirable rather than a 
the two previous names. 

It was planned that the merger should 


thought highly 


razil. be completed by February 1. 








Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Loans . 

Investment Securities Geeed 
Real Estate Owned 

Other Assets . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus . . 
Undivided Profits . 


Reserve Against Depreciation of Securities, etc. 
Reserve for Interest and Taxes . . . 
Bills Payable with Federal Reserve Bank . 


Other Liabilities 
DEPOSITS. 


Individual Trusts . 
Corporate Trusts 


WILLIAM P. GEST 


Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM P. GEST 
EDWARD T. STOTESBURY 
EDWARD WALTER CLARK 
JOHN S. JENKS 

MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 

J. FRANKLIN McFADDEN 
THOMAS S. GATES 
SAMUEL T. BODINE 

A. G. ROSENGARTEN 
JONATHAN C. NEFF 
LEDYARD HECKSCHER 
ARTHUR H. LEA 
BENJAMIN RUSH 


325 Chestnut Street 
MEMBER FEDERAL 





FIDELITY- PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Organized 1866 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1931 
RESOURCES 


J. CALVIN WALLACE 


Treasurer 


Directors 


Offices 
135 South Broad Street 


$12,168,039.78 
44,868,167.99 
58,735,554.06 
3,796,358.42 
4,355,194.11 


$123,923,314.36 


6,700,000.00 
21,000,000.00 
1,794,074.47 
5,004,343.00 
933,064.04 
4,400,000.00 
1,248,823.59 
82,843,009.26 


$123,923,314.36 


$920,844,089.75 
800,488,270.19 


HENRY G. BRENGLE 


President 


SIDNEY F. TYLER 
HENRY G. BRENGLE 
OSEPH E. WIDENER 
HOMAS D. M. CARDEZA 
WILLIAM A. LAW 

SAMUEL M. ao 
EARL B. PUTNA 

ROBERT K. CASSATT 
LAMMOT duPONT 

t WINSOR, JR. 


KINNARD 
COUNTY 

ret IRGE V. MacKINNON 

WILLIAM M. POTTS 

E. B. LEISENRING 








6324 Woodland Avenue 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
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combination of 








Congratulations Are In Order 





Epwarp L. Love was elected a vice presi- 
dent of The Chase National Bank of New 
York. 

STANLEY FIELD was elected chairman of 
the advisory committee; A. M. JOHNSON, 
chairman of the board of the National Life 
Insurance Co. of the U. S. A., was elected 
to the board of directors; HERMAN 
WALDECK was elected executive vice presi- 
dent, of the Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago. 

JAMES R. LEAVELL, president of the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank, was elected president 
of the Continental Illinois Co. 





was elected secre- 


the Continental 


HENKLE 
and treasurer of 
Illinois Co. of Chicago. 


CHARLES Z, 
tary 


GAYER G. DomINicK, head of Dominick 
& Dominick, was elected a director of the 
National City Bank of New York. GrorGE 
BASSETT ROBERTS was elected to a 
presidency in the bank. 


vice- 


Rosert E. Woops, president of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. was added to the direc- 
torate of the Central Republic Bank anid 
Trust Co. of Chicago. 


GrorGe H. HAMILTON, president Fourth 





A WARNING SIGN 
THAT BANDITS HEED 


TIMELOCK EQUIPMENT 


CONSTANTLY PROTECTS US 







AGAINST 


NAYTIME ROBBERY 


Banktrol makes a successful raid impos- 
sible by keeping the bank’s daytime 


The only really safe plan of protec- 
tion against bandits is a plan that 
keeps them away. If their advance 
scout sees this sign displayed you 
may be sure his gang will give your 
bank a wide berth. 


PREVENTS 
HOLDUPS 


funds constantly under Yale Timelock 


Control. 


TIMELOCK SERVICE 


More than 50 trained field inspectors, equipped to maintain all 
makes and all styles of timelocks, are available through the joint 
service of Yale & Towne and J. M. Mossman Co. Details on request. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW BANKTROL FOLDER 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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National Bank, Wichita, Kansas, has been 
named to succeed W. J. Bailey as governor 
of the Tenth District Federal Reserve Bank 
at Kansas City, Mo. 


Levi B. Davis, president of the Mountain 
Trust Bank, Roanoke, Va., has been made 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
institution. R. B. GUNN was made presi- 
dent and R. E. PAINE active vice president 
as well as being continued as secretary and 
treasurer, 

CHARLES E, SPENCER, vice president First 
National Bank, Boston and PuHILip J. 
VOGEL, vice president of the International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., were elected direc- 
tors of the International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc. of New York City. 

Rosert J. KIERNAN, formerly vice presi- 
dent, Chatham Phenix National Bank, New 
York City is now vice president, Public 
National Bank & Trust Co., in charge of 
their new mid-town branch at 39th Street 
and Seventh Avenue. 

GrorGE C, HatGu, formerly vice president 
the Irving Trust Co. is now vice president 
of the Bank of Manhattan Trust Co., New 
York City. 


Lindley Advances To President 


J. C. Linpiey, formerly vice president 
Security State Bank, Commerce, Texas, is 
now president. Mr. Lindley is also presi 
dent Sulphur Springs State Bank, Sulphur 


Springs, Texas and vice president the 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 


Brashear, Texas. 

CHARLES A. BrYAN, formerly with the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group, Ine., is 
now vice president of the Capital National 
Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

FranK P, HARMAN, JR., vice president, 
Federal-American National Bank & Trust 
Co., Washington, D. C., has been placed in 
charge of the Fifteenth and H_ branch. 

DwicHTtT P. REORDAN formerly executive 
vice president, the San Jacinto Trust Co., 
Houston, Tex., is now vice president and 
manager, Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank, Houston. 

G. Foster SMITH, formerly president, 
Nassau National Bank and’ subsequently 
president, Midwood Trust Co., both of 
Brooklyn, is now vice president, Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., Brooklyn. 

FRANK J. KAUFMAN, JR., formerly vice 
president and cashier, International Ex 
change Bank, Washington, D. C., is now 
president. 

Epwarp C, DELAFIELD has been made 
director, and vice president and member 
of the executive committee of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co., New York. 





JAMES Bruce, chairman of the board, 
Baltimore, has been elected a member of 
the Federal Advisory council board for the 
fifth Federal Reserve district. 

GILMER WINSTON, formerly senior vice 
president, is now president Union Planters 





DATE 


Feb. 16-18 
April 25-27 


EVENT 


13th Annual Midwinter Trust Conference 


A. B. A. Executive Council 


PLACE 


New York City 


White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


May 10-12 Texas Bankers Association Austin Paid-up Capital . £ 9,479,416 
May 13-14 New Mexico Bankers Association Taos || Reserve Fund. . £€ 9,479,416 
May 18-20 Kansas Bankers Association Kansas City Deposits etc. 

May 19-20 Indiana Bankers Association Indianapolis (June 1931) . £267,275,144 
May 23-25 Illinois Bankers Association Springfield 

May 24-25 Oklahoma Bankers Association Tulsa 


May 24-25 


Mississippi, Arkansas and Tennessee Bankers 


Head Office: 


Associations (Joint Meeting) Memphis 15, BISHOPSGATE,LONDON,E.C.2 
May 26-27 West Virginia Bankers Association Fairmont 
May 00-00 North Carolina Bankers Association . |\Pinehurst F 
June 1-3 South Dakota Bankers Association Watertown e en BRANCH 
June 6-13 American Institute of Banking Los Angeles, Calif. | 
June 17-18 Colorado Bankers Association Evergreen 
June 22-24 Wisconsin Bankers Association Milwaukee OVER 1350 OFFICES 


June 23-25 
June 25-26 


Virginia Bankers Association 
Connecticut Bankers Association 


Old Point Comfort 
New London 


The Bank Offers 


July 11-13 Michigan Bankers Association Mackinac Island SPECIAL FACILITIES 
September Delaware Bankers Association Rehoboth for the Conduct of the Accounts of 
October 3-6 American Bankers Association Los Angeles, Calif. OVERSEAS BANKS 


National 
Tenn. 


A. L. WiLson, Chieago, formerly associ- 
ated with H. N. 


Bank & Trust Co., 


Memphis, 


Stronck, Chicago, and 


lately 


returned from Poland, 


vice president of 





THE 


the 


where 
installed American methods of banking in 
the West Bank of Poland, has been elected 
executive 
National Bank, Aurora, Ill. 


First 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


he | 








PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of New York 


STREET 


MAIN OFFICE: 76 WILLIAM 


35 Offices Conveniently Located in the City of New York 


MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


of the Report to the Comptroller of Currency at the close of business, December 31st, 1931 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and due from Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations 

State, Municipal and Corporate Bonds 

State, Municipal and Corporate Bonds 
Due within 1 Year 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock... . 

Loans and Discounts ere 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 

Liability of Others on Acceptances sold 
with our Endorsement 

Banking Houses 

Due from U. S. Treasurer 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Other Assets... . 


$ 27,556,868.59 
24,372,772.58 


16,067,943.21 


3,633, 112.04 
627,000.00 


37,757,055.47 


2,485,769.40 


4,710,210.10 
2,507,483.47 
250,000.00 
482, 183.73 
188,084.89 


$120,638,483.48 


LIABILITIES: 


$8,250,000.00 
6,750,000.00 
1, 126,400.09 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1932.... 

Unearned Discount 

Reserved for Interest, Taxes and Con- 
tingencies 

Currency Circulation 

Acceptances Outstanding 

Acceptances Sold with our Endorse- 


Other Liabilities 
DEPOSITS 


$ 16,126,400.09 


165,000.00 
98,715.91 


4,556,397.98 
5,000,000.00 
2,511,326.29 


4,710,210.10 
29,439.77 


87,440,993.34 


$120,638,483.48 
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Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
Alabama 
Athens—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 61- 
167—Dec. 14. 
Enterprise—Farmers & Merchants 
tional Bank. 61-138—Jan. 2. 
Arizona 
Nogales—Sonora Bank & Trust Co. 91-94 
—Nov. 19. 
Arkansas 
Bearden—Farmers & 
81-553—Jan. 4. 





Na- 


Merchants Bank. 


81-485—Dec. 





Bank of Dover. 81-329—Dec. 22. 
ank of Earle. 81-204—Jan. 5. 
Grady—Citizens Bank. 81-557—Jan. 8. 


Hickory Ridge—Citizens Bank. 81-587— 
Dec. 12. 

Jonesboro—Bank of Jonesboro. 81-67— 
Dec. 11. 

Jasper—Newton County Bank. 81-371— 
Dec. 21. 

Lonoke—Lonoke County Bank. 81-200— 
Dec. 14. 

Marked Tree—Farmers & Merchants 


Bank & Trust Co. 81-497—Dec. 17. 

Monette—Citizens State Bank. 81-274— 
Dec. 8. 

Osceola—Bank of Osceola. 81-182— 
Dec. 18. 

Oxford—Bank of Oxford. 81-615—Dec. 
19. 


Ozan—Bank of Ozan. 

Russell ville—Peoples 
81-118—Dec. 24. 

Stamps—Bank of 
26. 

Western Grove—Bank of Western Grove. 
81-612—Dec. 11. 
Winslow—Bank of 

Vol. Liq.—Dec. 16. 


California 

Barstow—San Bernardino Valley Bank 
(Branch of San Bernardino) 90-1007— 
Dec. 21. 

Culver City—First National Bank. 90-932 
—Dec. 24. 

Needles—San Bernardino Valley Bank 
(Branch of San Bernardino) 90-323— 
Dec. 21. 

Oceanpark—Marine Bank (Branch of 
Santa Monica) 90-334—Dec. 18. 


81-413—Dec. 19. 
Exchange Bank 
Stamps. 81-609—Dec. 


Winslow. 81-464— 











San Bernardino-—-San Bernardino Valley 
Bank, 90-131—Dec. 21. 

Santa Monica—Marine Bank. 9$0-1175— 
Dec. 18 


CURRENT BANKING CHANGES 


Southgate—Firestone Park State Bank. 


90-1299—Jan. 7. 
Venice—First National 

Dec. 19. 
Venice—Venice 

Dec. 19, 
Victorville—First 





Bank. 90-733— 


Savings Bank. 90-681— 


National Bank. 90-860 


—Dec. 18. 
Walnut Park—Walnut Park National 
Bank. 90-993—Jan. 2. (Huntington 


Park P. O.) 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs—State Savings “Bank. 
82-7—Dec. 31. 
Holyoke—Phillips County State Bank. 


82-166—Dec. 7. 
Idaho Springs—First National Bank. 82- 
103—Dee. 11. 
Ridgway—Bank of 
Dec, 14. 
Connecticut 
Branford—Peoples Bank & ‘Trust Co. 
Liquidated through Branford Trust Co. 
51-333—Reported Jan. 8. 
Danielson—Danielson Trust Co. 51-303— 
Dec. 18. 

East Hartford—East 
51-305—Jan. 2. 
Hamden—Hamden Bank & Trust Co. 51- 

324—Dec. 17. (New Haven P. O.) 


Ridgway. 82-292— 


Hartford Trust Co. 


Hartford—City Bank & Trust Co. 51-50 
—Jan. 2. 

New Haven-——-Broadway Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-16—Dec. 22. 

Waterbury—Kazemekas & Co., Ine, 51- 
87—Dec. 24. 

Waterbury—Merchants Trust Co. 51-83 


—Dec. 23. 

West Haven—West Haven Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-295—Dec. 24. 

Windsor Locks—Windsor Locks Trust & 


Safe Deposit Co. 51-238—Dec. 18. 

Florida 

Crescent City—Bank of Crescent City. 
63-157—Dec. 28. 

Georgia 

Albany—South Georgia Trust Co. 64-1081 
—Dee. 11. 


Cordele—American Bank & Trust Co. 64- 
144—Dee. 14. 


Montrose—Montrose Banking Co. 64-755 
—Deec. 31. 
Statesboro—Sea Island sank. 64-238— 


Dec. 12. 
Statham—Bank of 

Dec. 31. 
Talmo—Kennedy’s 

ported Jan. 4. 


Statham. 64-721— 


Bank. 64-1029—Re- 
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Unadilla—Bank of Unadilla. 64-404— 
Dec. 16. 

Idaho 

New Meadows—Meadows Valley Bank. 


92-220—Jan. 6. 

Sugar—Fremont County Bank. 92-210— 
Dec. 14. 

Twin Falls—First National 
—Dec. 3. 

Illinois 

Aledo—Aledo State Bank. 70-622—Dec. 
24 





Bank. 92-37 


Amboy—Amboy State Bank—70-1794— 
Dec. 12. 

Ashton—Farmers State 
Dec. 18. 

Benson—First State Bank. 70-1096—Dec. 
31. 

Byron—Byron 
15. 

Camargo—Camargo State Bank. 
—Dec. 12. 

Cameron—State Bank of Cameron. 70- 
1201—Dec. 20. 
Champaign—University State Bank. 70- 
1970—Deec, 16. 
Chicago—Ashland 
Dec. 18 

Chicago—Geringer & Storkan, Inc. 
—Dec. 31. 

Chicago—Immigrant State Bank. 2-314 
Dec. 10. 

Chicago Heights—Commercial 
180—Jan. 9. 

Chicago Heights—First State Bank. 74- 
178—Jan 2. 

Christopher—First 
1221—Dec. 7. 

Clinton—State 
—Jan. 7. 

Creal Springs—Citizens State Bank. 74- 
8&88—Jan. 4. 

Crete—Farmers 
Jan. 5. 

Cutler—First State Bank. 
30. 

Danforth—Farmers State Bank. 
—Dec. 17. 

Dix—First State Bank. 70-1260—Dec. 20. 

Donovan—State Bank of Donovan. 70- 
1100—Deec. 16. 


3ank. 70-945— 


State Bank. 70-890—Dec 


70-1200 


State Bank. 2-319— 


2-316 


Bank. 74- 


National 


Bank. 7f- 


Bank of Clinton. 70-396 


State Bank. 70-1996— 
70-2035—Dee 


70-1248 





Dowell—Union State 3ank. 70-2079— 
Jan. 9. 
Easton—Corn State Bank. 70-1087— 


Dec, 30. 
El Paso—First National 
Dec. 21. 
Fillmore—Fillmore Bank. 70-1296—Jan. 
9 


3ank. 70-734— 


Forest Park—Forest Park Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 70-333—Dec. 16. 
Gillespie-—Gillespie National 
609—Dec, 19. 
Griggesville—Grigegsville State Bank. 70- 
784—Dec. 30. 
Harvey—Bank 
11. 
Harvey—First 
Jan. “ 
Kempton—State 
1390—Dec. 19. 
Lane—State Bank of 
Dec. 31. 


Bank. 74- 


of Harvey. 70-308—Jan. 


National Bank. 70-309— 


3ank of Kempton. 70- 


Lane. 70-1403— 





Littleton—Littleton State Bank. 70-1418 
—Dec. 31. 

Lombard—Lombard State Bank. 70-1422 
—Dec. 20. 

Manteno—Citizens State Bank. 70-791— 


Dec, 22. 

Manteno—Manteno State & 
Pank. 70-792—Dec. 22. 

Maywood—Maywood State Bank. 70-268 
—Dec. a 

Maywood—Proviso State Bank. 70-270— 
Dec. 17. 

— State Bank. 70-1452—Dec. 


Savings 





Melrose Park—Melrose Park State Bank. 
70-422—Dec. 18. 

Milmine—Milmine State Bank. 70-1464— 
Dec. 30. 

Momence—First National Bank. 
—Dec. 15. 

Momence—Parish 
Dec. 15, 

as aeliaeaaaa State Bank, 70-1820—Dec. 





70-611 
State Bank. 70-1856— 


Monroe Center—Monroe 
Bank. 70-1471—Dec. 18. 

Morrison—Morrison State Bank. 70-1702 
—Dec. 18 

Mound City—First National 
521—Dec. 19. 

Mount Olive—First 

Mount Olive. 


Center State 
Bank. 70- 


National Bank in 
70-475—Dec. 23. 
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Mount Olive—Mt. Olive State Bank. 70- 
474—Jan. 6. 

New Boston—State Bank of New Boston 
70-1486—Dec. 12. 

C'anama—State Bank of Panama. 70-1518 
—Jan. 6. 

Park Ridge—Park Ridge State Bank. 70- 
1520—Dec. 18 

Pecatonica—Farmers State Bank. 70-863 
—Jan. 4. 

Prophetstown—Citizens State Bank. 70- 
841—Dee, 14. 

Sandwich—Farmers Trust & Savings 
Bank. 70-562—Dec. 30. 

Sheldon—State Bank of Sheldon. 70-821 
—Dec. 12. 

Steger—First State Bank. 70-1602—Jan. 


‘. 

Sullivan—Merchants & Farmers State 
Bank. 70-549—Dee. 26. 

Tiskilwa—First State Bank. 70-925— 
Jan. 4. 

Watseka—Citizens State Bank. 70-574— 
Dec. 18. 

Weldon—State Bank of Weldon. 70-1653 
Dec. 28. 

West Frankfort—First National sank. 
70-630—Dec. 7 


West Frankfort—West Frankfort State ? 

Bank. 70-631—Dee. 10. t tS tO a S 

Woodland—Woodland State Bank. 7#- A. 
1674—Dec. 18. 


Indiana 


« 
Clinton—Ninth Street State Bank. 71-305 buying mood 
—Dec. 30. 


Crown Point—Peoples State Bank. 71-434 
—Dec. 22 
Edinburg—Thompson State Bank. 71-487 
eaueeine.. Genie: Citta Mite: Paitin The telephone meets today’s phone workers seeking and find- 
one -due National Bank. 71-144—Jan. buying temper by giving bigger ing ways to ‘do it better’. 
Ge iis tin te atin ts money’s worth than ever before. The policy of giving greater 
Pd 9 State Bank. 71-766 The coin that buys a call today value finds public response in the 
Hammond—American Trust & Savings gets improved service, better use of the telephone, which has 
Hammond—Hammond National Bank & voice transmission, quicker con- —_— made possible the American Tele- 
rus 0. il-8o—Jan. 2. 


Hammond—State Bank of Hammond. 71- nections, more miles. phone and Telegraph Company’s 
&88—Jan. 2 


Highland—Farmers & Merchants Sav- Improvements like these do record of uninterrupted dividend 
ings Bank. 71-1010—Jan. 6 


pad 4 State Bank of Idaville—71-789 not spring up overnight. They are payments for more than 50 years. 
—Jan. 4 
—— be i meg Center State the result of patient research, of May we send you a copy of our 
a - tie j—— IEC. 2. 
" ° ackav Ste re , yd -4 Fa ] 6 > ., 
— ee a te honest self-criticism among tele- booklet, ~ Some Financial Facts’’ ? 
ec, ws 
Michigantown—Peoples State Bank. 71- 
828—Dec. 23. 
Newberry—Citizens Bank. 71-853—Jan. 
8 


9 
e 


BELL TELEPHONE 


New Haven—New Haven State Bank. 71- 
856—Dee. 11. 


ee State Bank. 71-441— SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


Owensville—Owensville State Bank. 71- 
5459—Dec. 22. 7 1 
Pershing—Jackson Township Bank. 71- 195 Broadway, New York City 
1695—Jan. 5. 
Petersburg—Peoples Loan & Trust Co. 
71-1126—Jan. 2. 
Poneto—Farmers State Bank. 71-987— 
Dec. 15. 
Poseyville—Bozeman Waters First Na- 
tional Bank. 71-630—Deec. 23. 
Somerville—Somerville State Bank. 71- 
1217—Dec. 21. 
Valparaiso—First Trust Co. 71-278—Jan 
11. 


Iowa a 
Bradford—Bradford Savings Bank. 72- 


1215—Jan. 5. | BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
Chillicothe—Chillicothe Savings Bank. ; 

72-1245—Jan. 8. *Indicates Press Reports 
Coggon—Coggon State Bank. 72-1254—— - 

Dec. 23. 6 State Banks; 2 National Banks 
Dean—Dean Savings Bank. 72-1813— 

Jan. 6. 
a a Savings Bank. 72- State & Town | NaME or BANK 
Deep River—State Bank of Deep River. ‘ 

43-996--Dec. 14. tetiebbs Peoples State Bank (Branch| 
aes wy itiaai National Bank. 72-1294 ‘ a Windfall) 
Dundee—Dundee Savings Bank. 72-1301 lows 


| 
Volga |*Central State Bank & Trust|.......... 
,——Dec. 16. _ —— ' | Co. (Branch of Elkader) 
Edgewood—Farmers Savings Bank Massachusetts 
_1714—Dee. 29. Cohasset *Rockland Trust Co. (Branch| . . . 
Edgewood—State Bank of Edgewood. 72- of Rockland) 
1307—Dec. 29. Mississippi 


a State Bank. 72-1755— Lexington |*Holmes County Bank «| ., Morris Lewis, Pres. 
—Dec. 12. | 


Trust Co. | J. W. Latham, Cash. 

Iowa City—Farmers Loan & Trust Co. North Carolina 
72-116—Jan. 4. Leaksville Hood System Industrial Bank | 
Lamont—Farmers State Bank. 72-915— (Branch of Reidsville) | 
Dec. 21. Louisburg *First-Citizens Bank & Trust} 
Lost Nation—First National Bank. 72- Co. (Branch of Smithfield) 
949—Jan. 4. Pennsylvania ? ; 
Moulton—Moulton State Savings Bank. Charleroi *National Bank of Charleroi 

9 


72-545—Deec,. 26. | iC. 8. McKean, Cash. 
Murray—Farmers Savings Bank. 72-1975 South Dakota | 


> leo . — P | 
—Dec. 17. Viborg |*Security National Bank f | James Mee, Pres. 
(Continued on page 122 Robert Peterson, Cash. 
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Banks Reported Closed 


Continued from page 121 


Ocelwein--Aetna State Bank. 72-154— 
Dec. 15. 
Oelwein—State Bank of Oelwein. 72-153 
—Dee. 11. 
Olin—Citizens Savings Bank. 72-839— 
Dec. 21. 


Oskaloosa—Oskaloosa National Bank. 72- 
122—-Jan. 2. 

Panora—Citizens State Bank. 72-611— 
Dec. 28. 

Randalia tandalia Savings Bank. 72- 
1546—Dec. 26. 

Seymour-—National Bank of Seymour. 72- 
360 Dec. 16. 

Shellsburg—Peoples Savings Bank. 72- 
1583—De: 15 

Williamson—Farmers Savings Bank. 72- 
1875—-Deec. 21 

Winthrop-——Peoples State Bank 72-943 
- Dec. 23. 


9 


Kansas 

Alton—Farmers State Bank. 83-1206 
Jan. 4. 

Benedict—Benedict State Bank. 83-741— 
Jan. 7. 

Bonner Swrings—Farmers State Bank. 
83-312 Dec, 13. 

Rurdick—-Farmers State Bank. 83-1311- 
Dec, 21. 

Cassoday-—Cassoday State Bank. 83-770 





Dec. 14 
Junction City—Home State Bank. 83-131 
Jan. 2. 


Latimer—-Latimer State Bank. 83-1132- 
Der. 11. 

Matfield Green—Matfield Green State 
tank. 83-935—Dec. 18 


Osage Citv—Farmers State Bank. 83-1332 
—Jan. 6. 
Parkerville—Peoples State Bank. 83-983 
Jan. 4 
White Citv—Farmers State Bank. 83-575 
—Jan. 7 
Wilsey—Wilsey State Bank 83-1091 
—Jan. 6. 
Kentucky 


Beech Grove—McLean County Bank. 73- 
432—Jan. 9. 

Erlanger—Erlaneer Citizens Pank, 73- 
484—-Jan. 2. (Covington P. O.) 
Hazare—First National Bank in Hazard. 
73-378—Dec. 30. 

Lebanon Junction—Boston Banking Co. 
73-442—Deec. 22. 

Owensbhoro—Central Trust Co. 73-43 
Jan. 2. 





Prospect—Bank of Prospect. 73-583— 
Jan. 9. 

West Louisville—Farmers Bank. 73-634 
—Jan. 5 


Woodburn—Peoples Bank. 73-707—Jan. 
9 


Louisiana 

Basile—Evangeline Bank & Trust Co. 84- 
291—Dec. 1. (Branch of Ville Platte) 

Crowley—PBank of Acadia. 84-50—De 
16. 

Jennings—Jennings Bank & Trust Co. 
84-341—Dec. 4. 

Pine Prairie—Evangeline Bank & Trnst 
Co, 84-339—Dec. 1. (Branch of Ville 
Platte) 


Maine 


Calais—International Trust & Banking 
Co. 52-109—Dece. 16. 





Maryland 

Grantsville—First State Bank. 65-137. 

Massachusetts 

Boston—Boston-Continental National 
Bank. 5-174—Dec. 17. 

3oston-—Charlestown Trust Co. 5-147— 
Dee, 21. 

Boston—Federal National Bank. 5-138—- 
Dec. 16. 

Brockton—RBProckton Trust Co. 53-153— 
Reported Dec. 24. 
grockton—Plymouth County Trust Co. 
53-151—Dec. 17. 

Cambridge—Inman Trust Co. 53-63—Re- 
ported Dec. 21. 

Georgetown—Georgetown National Bank. 
53-555—Jan. 2. 

Gloucester—Gloucester National Bank. 
53-252—Reported Dec. 21. 

Haverhill—Haverhill Trust Co. 53-171- 
Dec. 26. 

Lawrenee-——Arlington Trust Co. 53-117- 
Dec, 17. 

Lawrence—Lawrence Trust Co. 53-118— 
Dec. 15. 

Lowell—Lowell Trust Co. 53-41—Dec. 16. 

Lowell—Middlesex National Bank. 53- 
44—Dec. 7. 

Lynn—State National Bank in Lynn. 53- 
89—Renported Dec. 21. 

Salem-—-Salem Trust Co. 53-18°—Deec. 15. 

Worcester—Bancroft Trust Co. 53-11— 

Dec, 14. 
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Michigan 


City—First 


Harbor—American National 
74-179—Dec. 
Harbor—Benton 
74-178—Dec. 
Butternut—Peoples 


Coloma—State 
Coopersville—Coopersville 
Dimondale—Dimondale State 
tapids—Michigan State Bank. 
Hart—Oceana County Savings 


Lansing—American 


-Reported 


Micdleton—Peoples State Bank 


Otsego—Citizens State 
-Reported 


Schoolcraft-—-Kalamazoo 


Sheridan- 
. Louis—Gratiot 
74-351—Deec. 


Minnesota 
Aitkin—National 


Farwell-—Farwell 
of Grandy. 


Hastings 75-1311— 


Hill City——-First State 75-791—Dee 


Mankato—Mankato Loan & Trust Co 


Norwood— Norwood, 


Starbuck—Security State 


First State Bank, 75-983—Jan. 


Wezgdah'!—Farmers State 


Mississippi 
Batesville- Batesville. 
Boyle—Bolivar State Bank. 


Carthage—Carthage 85-515—Dec. 
Greenwood—Security Bank 
5-102—Dec. 
Inéianola—Bank Indianola. 
Indianola—Mer*hants Bank 
4-557—Deec. 

—~Merchants 
85-139—-(Branch 





& Marine 
Pascagoula) 
85-499—Dec. 


Farmers Bank. 
Pocahontas 





Pocahontas— 
Reported Jan. 6. 
-Bank of Pope. 
Citv—Bank 


85-374—Dec. 


Augusta—Bank of Augusta. 80-874—Dec. 


Braymer—Farmers 80-501—Dec. 


Breckenridge—Exchange Bank. 80-502—— 
Concordia—Bank of Concordia. 


Corning-—Bank 80-836—Dec. 


Platte Valley Bank. 80-848—Jan. 


Defiance—Bank Defiance. 


Dunnegan—Bank of Dunnegan, 
Fulton—Home Trust Co. 80-171—Dec. 2 
Gerald—Bank of Gerald. 80-1000—Jan. 7. 
Hamburg—Farmers Bank. 80-1498—Dec. 
Memphis—Citizens Bank. 80-340 
Morley—Scott 80-1114— 


Newburg—Bank of Newburg. 80-1132— 
Madrid—Commercial 
362—Jan. 6. 









New Melle—New Melle Bank. 80-1135— 
Dec. 31. 

Sampsel—Farmers Bank. 80-1613—Dec 
28. 

South Gifford—Gifford Savings Bank. &- 
851—Dec. 29. 

St. James—St. James State Bank. 80-1697 
—Jan. 4, 

St. Louis—Vandeventer National Bank 
4-66—Jan. 4. 

Montana 

Bigtimber-—Scandinavian American Bank 
93-323 Dec. 8. 

Custer—Custer State Bank, 93-182—Dec. 
26. 

Terry—Security State Bank. 93-258—Dec 
18. 


Nebraska 

Leaver Crossing—Citizens State Bank 
76-416—Deec. 17. 

Ceresco—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
76-920—Dec, 19. 

Cortland—Farmers State Bank. 76-544 
Dec. 24. 

Creighton—Creighton National Bank. 76- 
197—Dec. 12. 

Dalton—Dalton State Bank. 76-699. 

Deshler—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
76-706—Jan. 2. 

Elgin—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 76- 
1247—Dec, 21. 

Lindsay—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
76-460—Deec. 15. 

Mason City—Mason City Banking Co. 76- 
449. 

Morse Bluff—Bank of Morse Bluff. 76- 
813—Jan. 5. 

Neligh—Security State Bank. 76-180- 


—Dec. 7. 
Sidney—The Liberty State Bank. 76-1193 
—Deec. 15. 


Stapleton—Farmers State Bank. 76-574— 
Dec. 30. 

Sumner—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
76-562—Dec. 29. 

Tryon—tTryon State Bank. 76-892—Jan. 8 

Westpoint—West Point National Bank 
76-149—Deec. 12. 

Winside—Merchants State Bank 76- 
912—-Dec. 19. 

Wood River--Farmers State Bank. 76- 

1279. 


New Hampshire 

serlin—Guaranty Trust Co. 54-45—Dee 
14 

Charlestown—Connecticut River Na- 
tional Bank. 54-142—Deec, 19. 


New Jersey 

Asbury Park—Asbury Park & Ocean 
Grove Bank. 242—Dec. 24. 

Asbury Park—Seacoast Trust Co. 55-243 
—Dec. 22. 

Pradley Beach—First National Bank. 55- 
464—Dec, 24. 

Burlington—Burling City Loan & Trust 
Co. 55-256—Deec. 29. 

Freehold—Freehold Trust Co. 55-465- 
Jan. 4, 

Long Branch—Citizens National Bank 
55-225—-Dec. 24. 

Long Branch—New Jersey Trust Co. 55- 
226—Dec. 23. 

Matawan—Matawan Bank. 55-476—Dec. 
38. 

Ocean Grove—Ocean Grove National 
Bank. 55-344—Dec. 24. 

Red Bank—Merchants Trust Co. 55-579 
—Dec. 23 

Ventnor City—Ventnor Trust Co. 55-571 
Liquidating through Ventnor City Na- 
tional Bank. Reported Dec. 30. 

White House Stn.—First National Bank 
55-452—Dec. 17. ‘ 

Woodbridge-—First National Bank & 


Trust Co. 55-455. 

New York 

Brockport—State Bank of Commerce. 5'- 
497—Dec. 16. 

Brushton—First National Bank. 50-671— 








Dec. 4. 
Corinth—Corinth National Bank. 59-703 
—Deec. 15. 


Fort Covington—Fort Covington Bank- 
ing Co. 59-734—Dec. 21. 

Gasport—First National Bank. 50-943— 
Dec, 17. 

Germantown—Germantown National 
Bank. 50-1054—Dec. 29. 

Gilbertsville—E. C. Brewer Co. 50-743- 
Dec. 31. 

Hilton—State Bank of Hilton, 50-758— 
Dec. 16. 

Long Beach—Long Beach Trust Co. 5/- 
1024—Deec. 5. 

Medina—Union Bank. 50-410—Dec. 15. 

Middleport—Community Trust Co. 5#- 
1094—Deec. 13. 

Middleport—First National Bank, 50-795 
—Dec. 17. 

Painted Post—Painted Post National 
Bank. 50-1037—Dec. 5. 

Port Washington—Bank of North Hemp- 

stead, 50-830—Dec. 28. 
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Ransomville—State Bank of Ransomville 
50-907—Dec. 10. 

Spencerport—Bank of Spencerport. 5°- 
865—Dec. 14. 

W hitehall—National Bank of Whitehall 
59-449—Dec. 39, 

Wilson—W ilson State Bank. 50-932—Dee 
9 


North Carolina 

Ahoskie—Bank of Ahoskie. 66-301——Dex 
30. 

Beaufort—Beaufort Banking & Trust Co 
66-184—Dec, 309. 

Black Creek—Planters Bank. (Branch otf 
Wilson) 66-623—Dec. 29. 

Blowing Rock—Bank of Blowing Rock 
66-315. 

Furgaw—Bank of Pender. 66-321——Jan. 7 

Burlington—First National Bank. 66-136 
—Dec. 16. 

Burlington—United Bank & Trust Co. 66- 
637—Reported Jan. 5. (Bank of Com- 
merce of Greensboro) 

Calypso—Citizens Bank (Branch of Mt. 
Olive) 66-530—Dec. 1. 

Colerain—Bank of Colerain. 66-331-—- 
Dec. 23. 

Creedmoor—Merchants Bank (Branch of 
Durham). 66-826—Jan. 2. 

Durham—Merchants Bank. 66-44—Jan. 2 

Fayetteville—Caledonian Savings & Trust 
Co. 66-833—Jan. 4. 

Garysburg—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
66-359—Deec. 30. 

Goldsboro—Wayne National Bank. 66-122 
—Dec. 28. 

Goldston—Bank of Goldston. 66-527- 
Dec. 29. 

Greensboro—United Bank & Trust Co 
66-54—Dee. 30. 

Grover—BPank of Grover. 66-366—Dee. 18 

Henderson—First National Bank. 66-142 
—Jan.1. 

Kenly—Planters Bank. 66-840—Dee. 29. 
(Branch of Wilson) 

La Grange-——National Bank of La Grange 
66-260—Deec. 31. 

Louisburg—First National Bank. 66-22 
—Dec. 22. 

Lumberton—Planters Bank & Trust Co 
66-579—Deec. 21. 

Madison—Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 66- 
612—Jan. 2. 

Olive—Citizens Bank. 66-259—De« 
28. 

Mt. Olive—-First National Bank. 66-258 
Dec. 29. 

Pikeville-—-Bank of Pikeville. 66-563 
Dec, 28. 

Powellsville—Bank of Ahoskie. 66-625 
—Reported Jan. 5. (Branch of Ahoskie) 

Raleigh—-Commercial National Bank. 66- 
27—Deec. 17. 

Reidsville—United Bank & Trust Co 
(Reidsville office of Greensboro) 66- 
133—Reported Jan. 5. 

Richlands—Citizens Bank. 66-288—Jan. 2 

Sanford—United Bank & Trust Co. 66- 
852—Dec. 29. (Branch of Greensboro) 

Siler City—Chatham Bank. 66-266 
Dec, 30, 

Snow Hill—National Bank of Snow Hill 
66-814—Dec. 31. 

Spring Hope—Citizens Bank. 66-241 
Dec. 21. 

Stantonsburg—Planters Bank. 66-443 
Dec. 30. 

St. Pauls—Bank of St. Louis. 66- 
Dec. 30. 

Wake Forest—Bank of Wake. 66-2: 
Dec. 18. . 

Warrenton—Bank of Warren. 66-2 
Dec. 23. 

Warsaw-—-First National Bank. 66-540 
Dec. 15. 

Wilson—First National Bank. 66-111 
Dec. 39. 

Wilson—Planters Bank. 66-115—Dec. 29 

Wilson—Wilson Trust & Savings Bank. 
66-113-—-Dec. 30. 

Winton—Winton Banking & Trust Co. 
66-532—Dec. 30. 

Yanceyville—Bank of Yanceyvillé 66- 
476—Jan. 7. 


North Dakota 


Courtenay—First National VGank. 77-198 
—Vol. Liq. effective Jan. 1. 

Forbes—Forbes State Bank. 77-581— 
Jan. 2. 

Starkweather—First National Bank. 77- 
409—Dee. 15. 

Warwick—Security State Bank. 77-1030 
—Deec. 15. 


Ohio 


Antwerp—Antwerp Exchange Bank Co. 
56-873—Jan. 9. 

Butler—Citizens Bank. 56-1222—Dec. 30. 

Cleveland—Standard Trust Bank. 6-87- 
Dec. 21. 

Columbus Grove—Peoples Exchange 
Bank. 56-649—Dec. 18. 

Fredericktown—First National Bank. 56- 
753—Deec. 26. 

Gahanna—-Gahanna Bank Co. 56-1251— 
Dec. 


This is the, 
ASSOCIATED SYSTEM 


@ Sixteen major and 104 other companies. . . supplying 
electricity, gas and other utility services in 7 major cities (over 
100,000 population), in 45 sizeable communities (10,000 to 
100,000), and in 3,035 other communities... 6,215,000 popu- 
lation... 1,448,900 customers. 


@ Among Associated customers are Im po rtant 


nationally-known companies manufactur- Cities Se rved 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Staten Island, N. Y. C. 
only a few of the 285 industries served. Elmira, N. Y. 


ing shoes, soap, cameras, candy, typewrit- 


ers, hosiery, textiles, metal —to mention 


Business of the Associated System is Ithaca, N. Y. 
growing — 23,339 new customers were Binghamton, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 


ney! Cambridge, Mass. 
October 1931—use of electricity per New Bedford, Mass. 


added during the twelve months ended 


residential customer increased 9.2% — Erie, Pa. 

19,485 registered security holders were Reading, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
tem, one of the first eight major utility Terre Haute, Ind. 


systems in the United States. Bloomington, Ill. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


gained, to make a total of 231,055. 
All these constitute the Associated Sys- 


To invest, or for information, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway ease New York City 








Harrison—Citizens 3Zank. 56-706—Dec. Stonewall—Stonewall State Bank. 86-562 
26. —Reported Jan. 55. 
Hebron—Hebron Bank Co. 56-985—Dec. Vici—Citizens State Bank. 86-657—Re- 
31. ported Jan. 5. 
Marion—Marion National Bank. 56-176 Woodville—First State Bank in Wood- 
—itee, 16 ville. 86-919—Reported Dec. 14. 
eet al Farmers Bank. 56-1258 Oregon 
—Dec. 29. Tie eT 96-173 
re a. a Savings Bank Co. re te eS er 
56-756— » 2%. , Tr cont soayall ° . 
Portsmouth—Ohio Valley Bank. 56-138 ee oe te National Bank. 96-200 
—Jan. 5. . 
Richwood—Farmers Deposit Bank. 56- 
659—Deec. 28. 
Spencer—Spencer State Bank. 56-1267- Pennsylvania 
Jan. Annville—Peoples Trust Co. 60-875— 
Sycamore—-Sycamore State Bank. 56- Dec. 15. 
1239—Jan. 11. Lurgettstown—Peoples National Bank. 
Trenton—Bank of Trenton Co. 56-1181— 60-171&8—Jan. 2. 
Jan. 2. Curwensville—Curwensville National 
Waldo—Waldo Bank, 56-1189—Dec. 19. Bank. 60-1124. 
Cornwells Heights—Cornwells State 
Oklahoma Bank. 60-1583—Dec. 24. 
Ada—Security State Bank. 86-1168. Drexel Hill—Drexel Hill Title & Trust 
Davis—City Exchange Bank. 86-304— Co. 60-1684—Dec. 19. 
Dec. 8. Fast Lansdowne—Citizens Bank & Trust 
Manitou—Bank of Manitou. 86-596—Re- Co. 60-1726—Dec. 23. (Lansdowne 
ported Jan. 5. P. 0.) 
Olustee—Farmers State Bank. 86-433. (Continued on page 124) 


Vortland—Hibernia Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank. 24-17—Dec. 18. 
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Banks Reported Closed 


(Continued from page 123 
Elkins Park—Glenside Bank & Trust Co. 
60-1750—(Branch of Glenside 
Glen Campbell—First National 
1173—Dec. 3. 
Hopewell—Hopewell 
1195—Dec. 3. 
Klingerstown—State Bank of 
town. 60-1488—Dec. 17 
Lancaster—Agricultural Trust & Savings 


Co. 60-151—Jan. 7. 


Bank. 60- 
National Bank. 60- 


K lingers- 








Lansdowne—Lansdowne Bank & Trust 
Co. 60-1215 Dec. 19. 
McAdoo—Miners Bank. 60-1690—Jan. 4. 


Pen Argyl—Pen Argyl] Trust Co. 60-1642 


—Jan. 9. 


Philadelphia—Penn Colony Trust Co. 3- 
214—Dec. 8. 

South Carolina 

Bishopville—Bishopville National Bank. 


67-199—Jan. 2. 

Charleston—Peoples State Bank of South 
Carolina. 67-3—Jan. 2. Also branches 
at: Abbeville, Allendale, Anderson, 
Batesburg. Bennettsville, Chesnee, 
Clemson College. Columbia. Darling- 
ton, Dillon, Edgefield, Ehrhardt, Estill. 
Florence, Gaffney. Georgetown 
Greeleyville, Greenville, Greer, Hem- 
ingway, Johnsonville, Kingstree, Lake 
City, Lamar, Lexington. McColl, Man- 
ning. Moncks Corner. Newberry 
Olanta, Ridge Spring. St. George, St 
Stephen, Seneca. Springfield, Summer- 
ton, Summerville. Sumter. Swansea, 
Timmonsville and Varnville 

Clio—Bank of Commerce 67-600—Dec. 
30. 

Florence—First National 
ence. 67-614—Jan. 2. 
Gramling—Farmers Bank. 

12. 

Hickory Grove—Bank of Hickory Grove. 

67-319—Jan. 8. 





Bank in Flor- 


67-579—Deec. 


Mullins—Bank of Mullins. 67-179—Dec. 
> 

Mullins—First National Bank. 67-181— 
Dec. 12. 

Nichols—Bank of Nichols. 67-397—Deec. 
12. 


Travelers Rest—Farmers Bank. 67-369- 


Jan. 4. 


South Dakota 


Farmer—First National Bank. 78-780— 
Dec, 29. 

Midland—-Midland State Bank. 78-437— 
Jan. 8. 

Tennessee 

Pellbuckle—Bank of Bell Buckle. 87-297 
—Dec. 30. 

Gainesboro—Bank of Gainesboro. 87-383 


Reported Dec. 19. 
Kingston—First National Bank. 87-702— 
Dec. 17. 
Memphis—Hill State Bank & 
26-91—-Vol. Liq. through 
Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


Trust Co. 
Manhattan 


Dec, 29. 
Texas 


Ferclair—Berclair State Bank. 88-1530. 


Euda—Farmers State Bank. 88-2133— 
Dec. 31. 

Cameron—Cameron State Bank. 88-282— 
Dec. 17. 

Campbell—First State Bank. 8&8=1381— 
Vol. Liq. through Citizens State Bank, 
Greenville 

Coahoma—First State Bank. 88-1004— 
Dec. 11. 

Detroit—Citizens State Bank. 88-540— 
Dec. 15. 

Emhouse—First National Bank. 88-1044 

Vol. Liq. through First National 


Dec. 1, 
State Bank. 88-2064 


Rank, Corsicana, 
Houston—Channel 


—Dee. 16. 
Itasca—Itasca National Bank. 88-603 
—Jan. 2. 

Joshua——Citizens Banking Co. 88-1119. 


Kyle—Kyle State Bank. 88-1133. 

Matagorda—Bank of Matagorda. 
—Reported Dec. 15. 

Pilot Point—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
88-601—Reported Dec. 14. 

Sweetwater—First National 
224—-Dec. 10. 


88-1163 


Bank. 88- 


Utah 
Cedar City 


59—Dec. 26. 

FParowan—Bank of 
Dec, 28 

Payson—State Bank of 


Jan. 2. 


sank of Southern Utah. 97- 


Iron County. 97-86— 


Payson. 97-119— 


Virginia 


Iloxom—Accomack Banking Co.. Inc. 68- 
314—-Dee. 22. (Branch of Parksley) 


Dendron—Bank of Dendron, Inc. 68-216 
—Dec. 31. 
Newport News—Schmelz National Bank. 


68-89—Dec. 30. 

Parksley—Accomack Banking Co., Ine. 

68-266—Dec. 22. 
Riner—Bank of Riner, 

ported Dec. 30. 


Inc. 68-476—Re- 


Washington 


Aberdeen—First National Bank in Aber- 


deen. 98-31—Dec. 9. 


Bellevue—Bellevue State Bank. 98-457 
Dec. 16. 

Kelso—First National Bank. 98-107 
Dec. 23. 

Moxee City—Moxee State Bank. 98-378 
—Dec. 26. 

Roy—Roy State Bank. 98-299—Dec. 21 


Seattle—American Exchange Bank. 19- 


15—Dec. 12. 


West Virginia 
Circleville—Circleville 
Dec. 29. 
Franklin—Farmers 
69-246—Dec. 30. 
Franklin—Franklin 
19. 
Williamsburg—Bank of 
69-387—Dec. 31. 


Bank, 69-416 


Bank of Pendleton 
Bank. 69-247—De: 


Williamsburg. 


Wisconsin 


Oconomowoc—First National Bank. 79- 
243—Dec. 31. 

Random Lake—State Bank of Random 
Lake. 79-659—Dec. 17. 


Wyoming 


Lovell—State 
Dec. 19. 


Bank of Lovell, 99-127 


The one safe principle in adminis- 
tering the bank’s investment account 
is to have it checked by someone at 
least once a month. This checking 
can be done by experts who are avail- 
able in bond houses and large city 
banks. 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


45 Mergers; 


State & TOwN 


Alabama 
Anniston 

Arkansas 
Magnolia 
Marianna 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport 


Birdgeport 
New Haven 


Georgia 
Glennville 


Statesboro 


Illinois 
Henry 


Oblong 
Pittsfield 
Ridgway 
Shelbyville 
Indiana 
East Chicago 
Logansport 
Noblesville 
Whiting 
Iowa 
Ames 
Callender 
Decorah 
Monticello 
Ogden 
Kansas 
Arkansas City 
Belleville 
Enterprise 
Erie 
Harper 
Pretty Prairie 


Kentucky 
Henderson 


Louisiana — 
Alexandria 
Eunice 


Opelousas 


e 
Presque Isle 


Michigan 
Lansing 

Minnesota 
Cass Lake 
Eden Valley 
Glenville 
Mankato 
Milaca 
Rush City 
St. Paul 
St. Paul 


Mississippi 
West Point 


Missouri 
Calhoun 


Carthage 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


‘Empire National Bank & Tr. Empire National 


10 Successions; 4 Title Changes; 5 Reorganizations; 1 Conversion 


Present NAME AND 


Traneir NuMBER ForMER NAME How CHANGED 


. 
Anniston National Bk. 61-54 City Bank & Trust Co. Absorbed 


Columbia-Peoples Bk. 81-162 Columbia County Bank and Merger 
Peoples Bank 
Bank Bank of Marianna with Lee Merger 


Lee County National 


81-85 County National Bank 
Bridgeport-City Trust Co. Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. Taken over 
First Nationa Bank & Trust Newfield Bank & Trust Co. Absorbed 
U nion Ne w Haven Trust Congress Bank & Trust Co. Taken over 

o. 51- 


Glennville Bank 64-468 Peoples Bank with Glennville Consolidation 
Bank , 

First National Bank with Merger 
Bank of Statesboro 


Bank First National Bank and Merger 
Henry National Bank 

Oil Belt National Bank with Merger 
First National Bank 

Farmers State Bank 70-637 Pearl State Bank Taken over 

Gallatin County Bank 70-854 State Bank of Cottonwood, Merger 

Cottonwood (Omaha P.O.) 

with Gallatin County Bk. 


Bank of Statesboro 64-237 


First-Henry National 
70-692 
First National Bank 70-732 


Shelby Loan & Trust Co. First National Bank with Merger 
70471 Shelby Loan & Trust Co. 
Union National Bank of Indiana Harbor National Taken over 


Indiana Harbor at East 
Chicago 71-199 
National Bank of Logansport First National Bank (closed Assets taken over 
71-125 Oct. 28, 1931) 
Wainwright Trust Co. 71-345 Noblesville Trust Co. with Merger 
Wainwright Trust Co 
288 First National Bank and First Succeeds 
Trust & Savings Bank 


Bank of East Chicago 


State Bank of Whiting 71- 


Uni ory & Savings Bank Story County Trust & Sav- Merger 
ings Bank and Union Na- 
tional Bank 
Callender Sav. Bank 72-1230 Farmers State Bank Purchased 
Decorah State Bank 72-249 National Bank of Decorah Consolidation 
with Decorah State Bank * 
384 Lovell State Bank 
Farmers State Bank 


on-St 
2-225 


Monticello State Bank 72 


Purchased 
City State Bank 72-518 


Purchased 


Union State Bank 83-99 Peoples State Bank, Geuda Merger 


Springs with Union State 


Ban 
Peoples National Bk. 83-236 Bellev ille State Bank with 


Merger 
Peoples National Bank 
Dickinson Co. Bank 83-463 Navarre State Bk., Navarre, Merger 
with Dickinson Co. Bank. 
Erie State Bank 83-336 Allen State Bank and Bank Merger 
of Erie 
First National Bank 83-290 Security State Bank with Merger 
First National Bank 
State Bank of Pretty Prairie State Bank of Castleton, Merger 
83-1001 Castleton with State Bank 
of Pretty Prairie 
Ohio Valley Banking & Trust Henderson County Savings Merger 
Co. 73-52 Bank with Ohio Valley Bk. 
& Trust Co. 
Repiies Bank & Trust Co. Alexandria Bank & Trust Co. Merger 
84-2 with Rapides Bk. & Tr. Co. 
St. Tonia Bank & Trust Co. Opelousas-St. Landry Bank & Reopened under 
(Branch of Opelousas) Tr. Co. (Br. of Opelousas) _ new title 
St. Landry Bank & Trust Co. Opelousas-St. Landry Bank & Reopened under 
84-61 Trust Co. (closed Dec. 16, new title 
1931) 
Presque Isle National Bank Merchants Trust & Banking Merger 
52-123 Co. with Presque Isle 
National Bank. 
Capital National Bank 74-68 City National Bank Purchased 


First National Bank 75-682 

State Bank in Eden V a 
75-428 

Citizens State Bank, 75-573 


First State Bank, Remer 
State Bank of Eden Valley 


Taken over 
Title 


FarmersState Bank, Gordons- Consolidation 
ville with Citizens State Bk. 
me = Nationa! Bank & Trust First National Bank Title 
0. 75-33 
Security State Bank 75-1407 Foreston State Bk., Foreston Merger 
with Security State Bank 
City First State Bank, Stanchfield Consolidation 
with State Bk. of Rush City 
Bank of Title 


State Bank of 
75-360 


Rush 


Co. of St. Paul 22-10 St. Paul 
First National Bank of St. State Savings Bank Absorbed 
Paul 22-1 


First National Bank 85-113 First Savings Bank with First Consolidation 


National Bank 
Citizens State Bank 80-617 Bank - Calhoun and Peoples Merger 
Ban 
Union Trust Co. with Bank Merger 
of Carthage 


Bank of Carthage 80-92 


FEBRUARY 1932 


CapiTAL 


$200,000 
100,000 


1,750,000 


60,000 


200,000 


50,000 


175,000 
100,000 
50,000 


100,000 


20,000 
50,000 


40,000 


335,000 


150,000 . . . 


10,000 


250,000 


125,000 


18,750 


150,000 


SURPLUS & 


RE =N 
PRoFITs PRESIDENT 


$134,990 B. W. Pruet 


124,160 J. O. Hutcheson 


1,961,570 H. B. Merwin 


15,850W. F. Durrence 


8S. W. Lewis 


50,730 W. B. Duke 


129,980 4. C 


Williams 


7,500 W. S. Middles- 
worth 


60,500C. W. Ross 


18,310 W, A. Deniston 
26,680 J L, Dulin 


25,000 E. G. Seubert 


25,000 Earl Rice 


32,330G. 
38,740G. 


W. Knutson 
E. Soland 


26,000 


10,100 E. A. Fulcomer 
36,120 B. A. Flack 


15,000 B. W. Garvin 


158,710 


ewedea Morris A. Hirsch 


' 7,000 F. C. Meier 
4,000 R. Wendt 


62,330G. M. Palmer 


212,380 D. C. Shepard 


53,770 Arthur Dugan 


6,360C. L. Wiley 


77,680 W. E. Carter 


17 Consolidations; 9 Absorptions; 9 Purchases; 1 Transferred; 12 Taken Over; 


CASHIER 


P. A. Quinn 
W. A. Boyd 


C. W. Bitzer, Treas. 


J. A. Bacon 


J. O. Johnston 


H. W. Ziegler 


L. C. Westervelt 


George March 


E. H. 
F. M. 
W.R. 


Moss 
Baker, Sec. 


Smith 
. Schleiter 


. Hanson 
. Haines 


Geo. E. Fulcomer 
W. L. Hoffman 
W. E. Craig 


E. A. Arnold 
B. R. Miller 
M. H. Mickelson 


C. T. Dedon 


P. B. Dugan 


C. 8. Morrow 


J. N. Marsh 


(Continued on next page) 
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RIES aI - 





State & Town 


Russellville 


Springfield 
St. Louis 


Nebraska 
Bradshaw 
Norfolk 


Ravenna 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City 


Jersey City 
Jersey City 
Linden 
Montelair 
Passaic 
Passaic 
New York 


Binghamton 


New York City 


North Carolina 


Brevard 
Smithfield 
Tarboro 
North Dakota 
"McClusky 


Ohio 
Crooksville 


Nelsonville 
North Olmsted 


Toledo 


Wilmington 

Youngstown 
Oregon 

Dallas 


Eugene 


Lakeview 
Lakeview 
Pennsylvania 
Ashley 
Dry Run 
Honesdale 


New Holland 
Old Forge 


Olyphant 
Philadelphia 


Port Royal 
Scranton 

Throop 

(Branch of Scranton) 
York 


Tennessee 
Crossville 


Dover 
Ripley 
Rockwood 


Texas 
Beeville 


Boerne 
Crowell 


Electra 


126 


PRESENT NAME AND 


. CAPITAL 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


ForMER NAME How CHANGED 


Russellville Exchange Bank Enon Exchange Bank, Enon Absorbed 
80-1199 

Union National Bank 80-8 (McDaniel National Bank Taken over 

First National Bank in St. Franklin-American Trust Co.| Absorbed 


Louis 4-5 


$12,100,000 


First National Bank 76-663 Farmers State Bank Purchased 25,000 
DeLay National Bank of State Bank of Norfolk Conversion 100,000 
Norfolk 76-1322 
The Ravenna Bank 76-842 State Bank of Poole, Poole (Moved and 25,000 
Changed Title 
Guarantee Trust Co. 55-143 Atlantic Safe Deposit & Tr.) Merger 1,000,000 


Co., Marine Trust Co., 
Neptune Trust Co. and 
Seaside Trust Co. merged 
with Guarantee Trust Co. 
New Jersey Title Guarantee Bank of Lafayette with New) Merge: 
& Trust Co. 55-38 Jersey Title Guarantee & 


: Trust Co. 
New Jersey Title Guarantee Ocean Avenue Bank absorbed Absorbed 
& Trust Co. 55-38 and operated as Ocean 


Avenue Branch 
Linden Trust Co. 55-641 Linden National Bank Purchased 
Montclair Trust Co. 55-186 Mountain Trust Co.. with) Merger 
Montclair Trust Co. 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co. City Trust Co. of Passaic Merger 
55-131 Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co. Lincoln National Bank with) Merger 
55-1! Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 


1,350,000 


Binghamton Savings Bank Chenango Valley Savings Merger 
50-101 Bank with Binghamton 
Savings Bank 
Chase National Bank of the American Express Bank & Merge: 
City of New York 1-74 Tr. Co. with Chase Nat’l 
Bank of the City of New 
York and operated as 
American Express Branch 


Transylvania Tr. Co. 66-872 Pisgah Industrial Bank with! Merge: 
Transylvania Trust Co. 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 
Co. 66-437 
North Carolina Bank & Trust North Carolina Bank & Trust Merger 


Taken over 


Co. 66-150 Co., Speed (unit of Greens- 
boro) 
First National Bank 77-203 Sheridan County State Bank Merger 25,000 
with First National Bank 
Crooksville Bank 56-557 American Savings Bank to Purchased 50,009 
Crooksville Bank 
Peoples Bank Co. 56-427 Murray State Bank Assets transferred 
Bank of Berea Co. (Branch|North Olmsted Bank Co. Succeeds 
of Berea) 56-1323 
Commerce Guardian Bank Commerce Guardian Trust Succeeds 500,000 
56-5 & Trust Bank 
(Closed August 17, 1931) 
Clinton Co. National Bank Farmers National Bank, Purchased 
& Trust Co. 56-493 Clarksville 


Union National Bank 56-44 Commercial National Bank, Merger 
and First National Bank 
(closed October 14, 1931) 


1,250,000 


> 


Dallas City Bank 96-76 Bank of Falls City, Falls City Merger 50,000 
with Dallas City Bank 
Bank of Commerce 96-20 Creswell Fruitgrowers Bank, Consolidation 
Creswell with Bank of 
Commerce 
Bank of Lakeview 96-102 Lake Co. Loan & Savings Bk. Consolidation 100,000 
with Bank of Lakeview 
Commercial National 96-285 First National Bank with Consolidation 150,000 
Commercial National Bank 
First National Bank 60-1063 Peoples State Bank of New-|Consolidation 
town, Wilkes-Barre with 
First National Bank 
Citizens National Bank Path Valley State Bank with) Merger 50,000 
60-1057 Citizens National Bank 
Wayne County Savings Bank' Waymart State Bank, Way-| Absorbed 
60-854 mart 
Farmers National Bank & New Holland National Bank Consolidation 125,000 
Trust Co. 60-1015 with Farmers National 
Bank & Trust Co. 
Old Forge Discount & De-|Miners & Merchants State Merger 
posit Bank 60-1287 Bank with Old Forge Dis- 
count & Deposit Bank 
Mid-Valley Trust Co. 60-516 Olyphant Bk., Olyphant and! Merger 150,000 
Throop State Bk., Throop 
Western Savings Fund Socie- First Penny Savings Bank Consolidation 
ty 3-56 with Western Savings Fund 
Society 
Port Royal National Bank Citizens Union Bank, East|Absorbed 60,000 
60-1309 Waterford 


Pennsylvania Trust Co. 60-14 Electric City Bank & Trust| Merger 
Co., Hyde Park National 
Bank and Keystone Bank 
Mid-Valley Trust Co. (office/Throop State Bank 
of Olyphant) 60-1527 


250,000 


Succeeds 


York Trust Co. 60-161 North York State Bank with Consolidation 750,000 
York Trust Co. 
First National Bank 87-701 |Cumberland Bank & Trust/Consolidation 
Co. with First Nat'l Bank 
Dover-Peoples Bank & Trust |Dover Bank & Trust Co. and| Merger 50,000)... 
Co. 87-267 Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
First State Bank 87-554 First National Bank and First |Succeeds 25,000 
Savings Bank 
First National Bank 87-113 |Rockwood National Bk. with |Consolidation 80,000 
First National Bank 
State Bank & Trust Co.'Beeville Bank & Trust Co.|Succeeds 50,000 
88-279 (closed November 10, 1931) 

Boerne State Bank 88-954 Citizens State Bank \Taken over 35,000 
Crowell State Bank 88-608 (First State Bank \Suecceeds 25,000 
(closed November 2, 1931) 

Electra State Bank 88-1041 (First State Bank |Reorganization 35,000 

(closed August 19, 1931) | 


SURPLUS «& 


THE 


> - 
a N 
Paovie PRESIDENT 


$7,931,440 W. W) Smith | 


21,160.C. A. McCloud 
26,5003. J. DeLay 


7,520 H. J. Cary 


1,421,440 D. 8. White 


1,024,750 A. J. Lins 


2,000,000 C. W. Gennet 


7,560.3. E. Davis 


W.N. Burley 


500,000 


1,234,840 V. J. Wilson 


32,010 R. E. Williams 


212,200 Fred Reynolds 


61,460C. D. Arthur 


48,960J. F. Walker 


334,710 A. C. B. Groff 


152,590J. J. O'Hara 


144,1308. B. Crawford 


208,650 Morgan Thomas 


_ 


,665,060 Ellis 8. Lewis 


S. C. Lewis, Jr. 
146,370, V. P. Moriarty 


40,000 Polk Tarwater 


J.C. Burrows 


32,590.R. Spencer 
re: R. L. Kincaid 


CASHIER 


C. L. Allen 
C. B. Palmer 
Paul Zutz 


C. E. Clark 


Wm. C. Kline, Jr 


Sec.-Treas 


R. K. Seveille | 


4. C. Deyo,” Treas 


E. R. Hegg 


J. L. Bennett 


A. R. Lloyd 


F. J. Craven 


F. W. Payne 


C. F. Snider 


J. W. Shearer 


C. 8. Zwally 


D. C. Pomeroy 


W. J. Lewis, Treas. 


S. L. McElroy 
H. B. Moorer, Jr. 


Wm. Ensminger 


O. J. Boequet 


W. E. Janensch 
G. M. Thacker 


7,000A.T. McDannald \N. M. Clifford 


(Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


Kingsville 
McAllen 
Tuscola 
Tuscola 
Wortham 


Virginia 
Beaverdam 


Machipongo 


Pulaski 
Washington 

Centralia 

Seattle 


Seattle 


Woodland 


Wisconsin 
Kaukauna 


Ladysmith 
Mauston 


Neillsville 
Rio 


Sheboygan Falls 


Wautoma 


Wyoming 


Sundance 


State & Town 


Arkansas 
Jonesboro 
Geor, 
Vidalia 
daho 
Fairfield 
Illinois 


St. Francisville 
diana 


Churubusco 


Logansport 
Iowa 
Belmond 


Blakesburg 
Casey 
Cushing 
Ringsted 
Wadena 


Frederick 


an 
Grayling 
Saline 
St. Joseph 
Ypsilanti 
esota 
Rochester 


; Mississippi 
; Maben 
Nebraska 


—— 


Middletown 





Broken Bow 
Edgar 
Edgar 
Hildreth 


North Dakota 


Kenmare 
Parshall 
hio 
Maumee 


South Carolina 


Loris 
Williston 


South Dakota 


Menno 
Roslyn 


Texas 


Mission 
San Antonio 


West Virginia 


Fairview 

Ripley 

Terra Alta * 
msin 


isco! 
Kendall 
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PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


Bank of 


FormMerR NAME How CHANGED 
State Kingsville First State Bank 
88-265 (closed October 14, 1931) 
McAllen State Bank 88-1168 First National Bank and/Taken over 
State Bank & Trust Co. 
(both closed Oct. 23, 1931) 
Security State Bank, Lawn Taken over 
First State Bank, Ovalo Taken over 
First State Bank with First Merger 
National Bank 


Reorganization 


First State Bank 88-1501 
First State Bank 88-1501 
First National Bank 88-759 


Beaverdam Bank (Branch of Beaverdam Bank Succeeds 
Tri County Bank, Inc., 
Hanover) 68-559 

Bank of Northampton, Inc. Planters Bank, Inc. Succeeds 


(Branch of Nassawadox) 
68-389 
Pulaski National Bk. 68-158 Bank of Draper, Inc., Draper, Merger 
with Pulaski National Bk. 


First Farmers Merchants Bk. Farmers & Merchants Bank, Merger 
98-44 First Guaranty Bank, Inc., 
and First National Bank 
First Nat'l Bank of Seattle, Metropolitan National Bank Succeeds 
Metropolitan Branch 19-21 
Ballard First National Bank! First Canal Bank and Ballard Merger 
19-82 Branch of First Nat'l Bank 
of Seattle 
La Center State Bank, La Moved and 
Center Changed Title 


Security State Bank 98-334 


Farmers & Merchants Bank First 
79-199 

Pioneer National Bank 
79-1029 

Bank of Mauston 79-314 


National Bark with) Merger 
Farmers & Merchants Bk. 
Ingram State Bank, Ingram Consolidation 
with Pioneer National Bk. 
Juneau County State Bank) Merger 
and Bank of Mauston 
Dairy Exchange Bank Absorbed 
First National Bank and Rio Merger 
State Bank 
Sheboygan Falls Bank 


Neillsville Bank 79-290 
First State Bank 79-393 


State Bank of 
Falls 79-319 
Farmers Home Bank 79-810 Wautoma State Bank with Consolidation 

Farmers Home Bank 


Assumed 


Sundance State Bank 99-97 Hulett State Bank, Hulett!Consolidation 


with Sundance State Bank 


SURPLUS «& 


CAPITAL Paovse PRESIDENT CASHIER 
$ 35,000 $ 10,000,H. T. Collins V. E. Lanfear 
Surplus 
75,000 63,320. P. Bass C. H. Britton 
20,000 10,010 Henry James E. A. Kerby 
20,000 10,010 Henry James E. A. Kerby 
60,000 28,000 M. C. Strange ~A. J. McKinney 
V. Q. Clements 
C. R. Bell 
> 
160,500 177,590, K. E. Harman O. P. Jordan, Jr 
100,000 126,500.C. O. Gingrich J. E. Raught 
100,000 38,020 J. T. MeVay R. A. Plummer 
25,000 ME cetecticcdcdionivavenbaes 
Surplus 
H. Weifenbach H. W. Olm 
94,000 50,000 W. J. Troy E. P. Kuehn 
100,000 33,710 Mary D.Hemphill Herman North 
45,000 20,000.C. D. Gates J. N. Berg 
25,000 10,350 H. G. Hilleman C. H. Melzer 
50,000 48,750 Guy Mumbrue C. H. Oleston 
25,000 15,000 H. P. Iisley Jay Durfee 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


11 State Banks Organized; 28 Reopened Banks 


NAME OF Bank AND TRANSIT NUMBER CAPITAL - 


Pro 


Mercantile Bank 81-72 $100,000 
Brice Banking Co. 64-1132 


Security National Bank 92-279 
(Reopened) 


25,000 3 


Peoples National Bank 70-752 (Reopened) 70,000 

Churubusco State Bank 71-1248 (Reopened) 25,000 

Logansport Loan & Trust Co. 71-128 (Reopened) 150,000 

Franklin County State Bank 

| (Office of Hampton, Iowa) 

First Bank & Trust Co. (Office of Ottumwa) 

Menlo Savings Bank (Branch of Menlo) 

Corn Belt State Bank (Office of Correctionville) 

Emmet County State Bank (Office of Estherville) 

Elgin State Bank (Office of Elgin) 

Central Trust & Savings Bank (Office of Cherokee) 

Commercial Bank of Maryland 65-34 (Reopened) 

Middletown Savings Bank 65-125 (Reopened) 25,000 

Grayling State Savings Bank 74-1171 25,000 

Saline Savings Bank 74-478 (Reopened) 

Peoples State Bank 74-234 50,000 

Ypsilanti Savings Bank 74-224 (Reopened) —......... 

Olmsted County Bank & Trust Co. 75-1467 90,000 
(Reopened) 

Maben Home Bank 85-335 (Reopened) 15,000 

Security State Bank 76-117 (Reopened) 35,000 

Clay County State Bank 76-242 (Reopened) 25,000 

State Bank of Edgar 76-241 (Reopened) 25,000 

Franklin County Bank 76-474 (Reopened) 20,000 

First Kenmare National Bank 77-81 (Reopened) 25,000 

Peoples State Bank 77-837 (Reopened) 10,000 

State Savings Bank Co. 56-597 (Reopened) 25,000 

Farmers Bank 67-521 (Reopened) ; 

| Bank of Williston 67-378 (Reopened) 50,000 

Menno State Bank 78-226 (Reopened) 25,000 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank 78-777 (Reopened) 15,000 

| First National Bank 88-1393 (Reopened) 50,000 

Commonwealth Bank & Trust Co. 30-16 (Reopened) 300,000 

Security State Bank 88-1944 (Reopened) 25,000 

Farmers & Merchants Bank 69-248 (Reopened) 50,000 

Bank of Ripley 69-227 (Reopened) 50,000 

Terra Alta Bank 69-187 (Reopened) 30,000 

Farmers & Merchants Bank 79-809 (Reopened) 23,000 ; 


"175,000 


SuRPLUS «& 


FITS 


B. H. Berger 
. M. F. Brice 
5,000 D. L. Perkins 
26,320 T. H. Gutteridge 


9,710 F. M. Sonday 


Claude 


Edgar 


5,000 W. D. Johnson 


P. E. Bussard 


5,000 Esbern Hanson 
F George Burkhart 
12,500 J. S. Stubblefield 


PRESIDENT CASHIER 


R. E. Townsend 
W. O. Davis 
C. C. Haynie 
G. H. Corrie 


F.C. Ruch 

Zook F. H. Whipperman, Treas. 

J. C. Erlander and A. C. 
Hanson, in charge. 

Doris Raymond, Mgr. 

S. T. Lawler, Mar. 

L. M. Wallace, in charge 

8S. C. Hoien, Mer. 

G. J. Mosby and W. F. 
Kohler, in charge 

Kenneth L. Wilson, in charge 

H. McBride Hammond Clary 

J. L. Routzahn 


John Bruun 
A. R. Burkhart 
J. H. Reinking 


...'Joseph Haumont 


5,860 C. A. Voorhees 


2,000 A. H. Warren 


19,720 C. F. Dabelstein A. E. Lamprecht 
J. H. Douglas 
P. G. Richardson 
F. A. Voorhees 
G. E. Martin 
H. 8. Kirkbride 


10,000 Ed. Van Steenberg 


17,390 J. N. Fox 
10,460 J. 8. Johnson 


13,110 O. C. Norton 


"10,800 A. M. Kennedy 


1,650 J. W. Ulmer 
4,670 N. O. Monson 


. W. W. Jones 
W. R. Wiseman 
14,190 J. Howze 
E. C. Tennant 
12,200'H. F. Pfost 
10,000 W. A. Whitehair 


5,750 Wm. Dwyer 


David Clark, Jr. 
E. O. Lerberg 


C. W. Yeasting 


R. H. Leydel 
J. Schad 


A. C. La Duke 
O. E. Morris 
H. F. Pfost 

C. E. Trembly 


K. Posselt 


Fo NA END GAEDE CATS 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


“The Gunman Plan Of Banking” 
C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Bank failures have started the 
country seeking a cure for bank 
troubles. We tried the guarantee 
banking law and saw it fail. Now we 
are hearing about the Seotch Plan of 
banking. I take it that in the Seotch 
Plan the banker’s going to be so ultra- 
conservative that when he loans a 
dollar he gets three as security and 
if he loses he has a right to go out 
and skin the borrower. That plan 
was tried in Old Italy. It was ealled 
the Shylock Plan. 


Let’s Try The Gunman Plan 


Now I’m not saying the Scotch 
Plan won’t work. But when I have 
a plan that I believe is much better 
than any Scotch Plan or any other 
plan hitherto explained, I believe it 
is my duty to give to the publie the 
benefit of my thought and work. I 
have called my plan the Gunman 
Plan. 

Under my Gunman Plan, the banks 
would accept no time deposits. The 
first thing the average banker will 
do is to nod his head and murmur: 
“Ah ha, there’s the flaw, it can’t be 
done.”’ 

But, bankers, if you could adver- 
tise a bank with deposits guaranteed, 
there would be such a rush of de- 
posits that you would have to build 
an extra vault or else throw away 
the old letter file. Say a bank has 
$500,000 on time deposits paying 
4%. Not compounded, this would 
amount to $20,000 annually paid out 
in interest. Under my Gunman Plan, 
we would spend part of this twenty 
grand taking out double indemnity 
life insurance policies on the presi- 
dent, vice-president, cashier, and 
assistant cashier. Making the policies 
for $500,000 common life or $1,000,- 
000 double indemnity. 

With the remainder of the $20,000 
(I hope there would be some left) I 
would get an option on the best gun- 
man available, paying him a steady 
retainer fee. 


Insurance Will Pay Depositors 


Say the bank did fail, in spite of 
all the customers could do to prevent 
a run? Then the hired gunman 
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would appear on the seene and four 
officers of the defunct bank of Hipp- 
ville would be found dead by the 
wayside, shot by party or parties 
unknown. 

The double indemnity policies 
would go to the bank, the $1,000,000 
amply paying all depositors besides 
leaving a nice nest egg for the re- 
ceiver. The depositors get their 
money, the state politicians get to 
appoint more receivers, and the 
stockholders get out of paying an 
assessment. Everybody’s happy. 


His Most Trying Depression 


In celebrating his 60th anniver- 
sary with the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Co. of New York, John 
Van Buren Thayer, senior vice presi- 
dent, who has been with the bank 
through seven panies, describes the 
first depression in his life as the one 
that seemed the most trying to him. 


It was his first financial transac- 
tion, and was a complete failure. 


‘*T was sent, to the corner grocery 
with a glass pitcher and a silver dime 
to get a quart of milk. I paid for 
the milk and received a three-cent 
piece in change. On the way home I 
fell, bit my tongue, spilt the milk 
and swallowed the coin. The catas- 
trophe was depressing in the ex- 
treme.”’ 


Is The Banker An Indian-Giver? 


Gilbert Hodges, addressing the 
Chieago Association of Commerce, 
characterized a banker as ‘‘A man 
who gladly lends you his umbrella 
when skies are cloudless, but who 
wants it back again at the first drop 
of rain’’ 


Would Customers Like This? 


The American Banker publishes 
a suggestion made by a printing firm 
that banks keep packages of stage 
money on the tellers’ counters to 
hand over to bandits who demand 
currency. As long as this was given 
only to bandits, it might work all 
right. But would not there be some 
danger of absent-minded tellers 
handing it to the bank’s customer? 
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